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of  he  (golden  Lfiuie 


MILTON    BENNION 

nTms  rule  in  slightly  varying  forms  is  common  to  the 
great  world  religions,  as  indicated  in  the  Preface 
to  Louis  Browne's  book,  The  World's  Great  Scriptures, 
This  is  shown  in  a  quotation  that  follows  in  this  issue 
of  The  Instructor.  Why  then  are  the  peoples  of  the 
world  so  far  removed  from  harmonious  social  living? 
Why  so  much  discord,  misery  and  destruction  of  life 
and  the  resources  upon  which  Hfe  depends? 

Two  major  causes  are  ignorance  and  selfishness.  If 
an  enlightened  system  of  education  were  made  uni- 
versal it  is  conceivable  that  ignorance  might  be  over- 
come in  so  far  as  it  obstructs  harmonious  social  living. 
Selfishness,  however,  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature.  It  is  not  overcome  by  increase  in  knowledge 
merely.  It  is  an  aspect  of  feeling  rather  than  of  in- 
tellect. Good  will  or  ill  will  on  the  part  of  individuals 
toward  each  other  is  primarily  a  result  of  how  they 
feel.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  relations  of  races 
and  nations  and  of  contending  groups  within  a  nation. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  human  nature  can 
not  be  changed  and  that  strife  and  cruelty  will  never 
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cease.  Changes  that  have  come  about  among  the  Poly- 
nesian peoples  of  the  Pacific  Islands  furnish  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  It  was  this  writer's  privilege  less  than . 
three  score  years  ago  to  converse  with  men  who  had 
been  cannibals.  Yet  they  had  no  disposition  to  devour 
their  guest.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  very  friendly. 
While  these  peoples'  contacts  with  the  white  race  led 
them  to  acquire  some  undesirable  habits,  their  associa- 
tion with  missionaries  of  the  Christian  faith  and,  in 
general,  fair  treatment  by  white  neighbors  and  the 
civil  government  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate soon  transformed  them  into  a  peaceful  society 
far  removed  from  the  cannibalism  of  their  ancestors. 
Religion  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  this  transfor- 
mation, as  did  also  the  character  of  the  peoples  with 
whcan  they  frequently  came  in  contact. 

Sincerity  in  faith  and  consistent  practice  of  religious 
principles  not  only  brings  about  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  possessor  of  such  faith,  but  it  helps  to  stimulate 
faith  and  good  works  in  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
hypocrisy  is  destructive  of  character  and  entirely  in- 
consistent with  religion.  It  is  a  very  great  liability  to 
the  hypocrite  himself  and  also  to  the  community  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

The  ideal  of  unselfish  service  to  the  community  and 
in  so  far  as  feasible  to  all  mankind  does  not  come  to 
the  individual  all  at  once,  except  in  rare  cases  of  sud- 
den conversion.  This  ideal  grows  through  thought  of 
the  good  of  others  and  frequent  expression  of  this 
thought  in  action.  This  is  essential  to  the  practice  of 
the  Golden  Rule.  Certainly  the  so-called  civilized  na- 
tions have  been  far  from  practicing  it  in  their  dealings 
with  backward  peoples.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
generally  been  very  diligent  in  exploiting  them  and 
the  resources  of  the  lands  they  occupy,  this  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  exploiters. 
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Religion  should  lead  the  heretofore  exploiters  to 
teach  these  peoples,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the 
real  meaning  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  and  other 
great  religious  leaders.  At  least  a  fair  share  of  the  fi- 
nancial returns  from  development  of  their  resources 
should  be  spent  in  giving  suitable  education  to  the  na- 
tives, and  in  protecting  them  from  exploitation,  both 
material  and  spiritual.  Following  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment these  now  backward  races  may  later  rise  up  and 
call  them  blessed. 

If  the  method  of  exploitation  is  continued  the  op- 
pressors may  ultimately  become  the  victims  of  those 
who  have  learned  from  them  the  arts  of  exterminating 
by  the  most  ruthless  methods  those  over  whom  they 
acquire  power. 

The  Golden  Rule  is  right  for  all  peoples.  It  may 
some  day  be  so  recognized  by  all.  Meantime  let  the 
mentally  and  morally  strong  in  every  nation  in  their 
human  relations,  as  well  as  by  their  professions,  help 
the  less  strong. 


cJhe  Vi/orlas  (^reat  Scriptures  * 


"C^ROM  the  author's  preface  we  re- 
produce the  following: 

"The  entire  emphasis  is  on  the 
ethical  element  in  each  religion,  on 
the  moral  laws  and  social  preach- 
ments. 

"Here  is  the  reason.  What  we 
need  is  a  keener  awareness  of  the 
kinship  between  all  religions,  and 
nowhere  is '  this  Mnship  so  marked 
as  on  the  ethic^tl  level.  Men  may- 


differ  grossly  in  what  and  how  they 
worship,  but  not  in  why  and  how 
they  believe  they  should  behave. 
They  may  be  divided  by  that  which 
their  priests  assert  to  be  divine,  but 
not  by  what  their  prophets  prescribe 
as  humane.  See,  for  example,  how 
cpminpii  is  the  Golden  Rule.  You 
find  it  in'  one  form  or  another  in 


;-  \*By  Jjewis  .Browne. -The -MaeinJlIaii   Gbi, 
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the  scriptures  of  all  the  major  re- 
ligions. Witness — 

"Brahmanism :  'This  is  the  sum  of 
duty:  Do  naught  unto  others  which 
would  cause  you  pain  if  done  to 
you.'  Mahabharata,  6,  1517. 

"Buddhism:  'Hurt  not  others  in 
ways  that  you  yourself  would  find 
hurtful.'  Udana-Varga  5,  18 

"Confucianism:  'Is  there  one 
maxim  which  ought  to  be  acted 
upon  throughout  one's  whole  life? 
Surely  it  is  the  maxim  of  loving^ 
kindness:  Do  not  unto  others  what 
3'^ou  would  not  have  them  do  unto 
you.'  Analects  15,  23 

"Taoism:  'Regard  your  neigh- 
bor's gain  as  your  own  gain,  and 
your  neighbor's  loss  as  your  own 
loss.'  T'ai  Shang  Kan  Ying  P'ien. 
'  "Zoroastrianism:  'That  nature 
alone  is  good  which  refrains  from 
doing  unto  another  whatsoever  is 
not  good  for  itself.'  Dadistan-i- 
dintk,  94,  5 

"Judaism:  "What  is  hateful  to 
you,  do  not  to  your  fellowman. 
That  is  the  entire  Law;  all  the  rest 


is   commentary.'   Talmud)   Shabhat 
31a 

"Christianity:  'All  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them: 
for  this  is  the  Law  and  the  Proph- 
ets.' Matthew  7,  12 

"Islam:  'No  one  of  you  is  a  be- 
liever until  he  desires  for  his  brother 
that  which  he  desires  for  himself.' 
Sunnah. 

There  are  distinctions  of  phrasing 
in  those  eight  quotations,  but  no 
difference  in  meaning.  Though  di- 
verse, they  are  not  at  all  divergent, 
and  in  this  they  typify  the  various 
ethical  systems.  Consequently  it  is 
only  right  that  those  systems  re- 
ceive most  attention.  'Charity'  is 
not  the  whole  of  any  religion;  each 
has  also  its  'faith'  and  'hope.'  But 
'charity'  is  the  greatest  of  the  three 
elements  because  it  is  the  common 
denominator  among  all  religions.  In 
that  sense,  if  no  other,  if  is  truly 
basic,  and  properly  dominates  this 
collection  of  the  World's  Great 
Scriptures." 


'« ♦  ■ 


"See  that  ye  love  one  another;  cease  to  be  covetous;  learn  to  impart 
one  to  another  as  the  gospel  requires."  (D.  and  C.  88:123.) 

"Thou  shalt  live  together  in  love,  insomuch  that  thou  shalt  weep 
for  the  loss  of  them  that  die,  and  more  especially  for  those  that  have  not 
hopebfa  glorious  resurrection.''. (D.  and  0,42:45.)      •     ■:  . 
^tS2 


IPianting  cJirae 


£^VERY  farmer  should,  of  course,  have  a  fruit  and  veg- 
etable garden.  Many  persons,  however,  who  fol- 
low other  vocations  would  do  well  to  make  gardening 
an  avocation.  It  can  be  a  very  interesting  one — bene- 
ficial to  health  and  stimulating  to  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious life. 

Scientific  studies  have  in  recent  years  resulted  in 
making  available  to  anyone  interested  much  valuable 
information  concerning  what  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  of  most  worth,  how  and  when  to  plant 
them,  and  how  to  care  for  them. 

Many  children  may  become  interested  in  planting 
and  caring  for  garden  plots  of  their  own.  They  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  many  children 
in  the  world  are  starving  may  become  an  additional 
motive  for  growing  wholesome  food  for  home  con- 
sumption, thus  releasing  more  exportable  foods  for 
unfortunate  children  abroad.  To  whatever  extent  the 
more  fortunately  situated  families  produce  and  con- 
sume liberally  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  milk  as 
major  items  in  their  diets  the  better  it  will  be  for  their 
health. 

Parents  and  youths  may  very  well  secure  the  nec- 
essary publications  from  county  or  other  regional 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics ;  study  them  carefully  with  a  view  to  suc- 
cessful application  of  principles  and  recommendations 
to  their  conditions  of  soil,  moisture,  and  chmate, 
availability  of  fertilizers,  and  possibility  of  combatting 
diseases  and  insect  pests.  This  is  quite  necessary  to 
avoid  crop  failures  and  consequent  discouragement. 
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Some  children  may  be  happy  to  learn  that  scientific 
health  authorities  are  no  longer  recommending  spinach 
as  a  food  for  children.  It  has  been  discovered  that  this 
plant  contains  oxalic  acid,  not  good  for  the  physically 
immature  nor  in  large  quantities  for  adults.  Open  leaf 
lettuce  eaten  raw  is  recommended.  It  is  hoped  that 
both  children  and  adults  will  find  it  acceptable.  We 
have  not  learned  as  yet  of  any  objection  to  carrots, 
asparagus,  snap  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  cel- 
ery, dandelion  greens  and  turnips;  turnip  greens  are 
highly  recommended.  It  remains  for  researchers  in 
methods  of  food  preparation  to  discover  ways  of  mak- 
ing turnip  tops  (greens) ,  both  raw  and  cooked,  at- 
tractive as  a  food  for  human  consumption.  Dande- 
lion leaves,  so  spontaneous  and  plentiful  in  many 
lawns,  are  an  excellent  food  and  among  the  earliest  of 
green  leaf  vegetables.  Tomatoes,  once  pronounced 
poison,  are  high  in  food  values.  Then  there  are  excellent 
varieties  of  early  and  late  potatoes,  yellow  sweet  corn, 
summer  and  winter  squash  and  numerous  other  ac- 
ceptable vegetables.  Consult  the  government  bulle- 
tins and  reliable  seed  catalogues. 

In  the  fruit  line  quick  returns  may  be  had  from 
everbearing  strawberries  and  raspberries,  and  other 
small  fruits.  Children  may  plant  fruit  trees,  then 
watch  and  wait  while  they  grow  up  with  them.  Here 
again  government  agencies  and  reliable  nurserymen 
will  furnish  needed  information. 


"And  that  ye  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business,  and 
to  work  with  your  own  hands,  as  we  commanded  you; 

"That  ye  may  walk  honestly  toward  thern  that  are  without,  and 
that  ye  may  have  lack  of  nothing.  (I  Thessalonians  4:9-12.) 
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jyf  ARY  Louisa  Woolley  was  born 
during  the  trek  of  Brigham 
Young's  pioneer  company  to  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1848.  It  was  on  the 
evening  of  July  5,  soon  after  the 
company  had  stopped  for  the  night 
at  Goose  Creek  (now  Keith  County, 
Nebraska) ,  that  she  began  life,  in 
the  rather  rough  and  inhospitable 
surroundings  of  a  camp  on  the 
plains.  The  next  morning  mother 
and  newborn  babe  had  to  continue 
the  journey  without  pause  for  rest, 
for  the  company  must  not  be  de- 
layed. 

To  the  courageous  mother  of  this 
baby  girl  difficulties  were  nothing 
new.  As  the  young  bride  of  Edwin 
D.  Woolley,  Mary  Wickersham  had 
had  to  take  over  the  responsibility 
of  his  home  and  care  of  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  left  motherless 
by  their  mother's  death  a  few  years 
before.  While  living  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  she 
was  born  and  raised  in  Quaker  sur- 
roundings, she  had  met  Edwin  D. 
Woolley  and  a  mutual  liking  had 
developed.  They  continued  their 
courtship  by  letter  after  Mary 
moved  with  her  family  to  Ohio. 
Finally,  in  March,  1831,  Edwin 
made  the  journey,  on  horseback, 
over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to 
East  Rochester,  Ohio,  where  they 
were  married,  Mary  ret;irned  with 
him  to  Pennsylvania,  riding  in  front 
of  him  on  the  horse. 


After  the  death  of  Edwin's  fath- 
er, they  moved  back  to  East  Ro- 
chester and  there  heard  the  gospel. 
Mary  was  baptized  into  the  Church 
on  July  1,  1837,  some  six  months 
before  her  husband.  They  moved  to 
Nauvoo  in  the  spring  of  1840  to 
gather  with  the  Saints,  and  rented 
a  small  log  house — one  room  six- 
teen feet  square,  with  a  loft.  Edwin 
had  to  build  on  two  small  additions 
in  order  to  accommodate  his  family, 
for  Mary  now  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  of  her  own.  Three  more 
children  were  born  to  them  while 
they  lived  in  Nauvoo.  He  owned  a 
small  store  and  later  they  were  able 
to  buy  a  lot  and  build  a  frame 
house.  Only  about  three  years  were 
they  to  occupy  it,  for  when  the  mob 
persecutions  became  too  great  they 
moved  to  Winter  Quarters  in  the 
summer  of  1846. 

Edwin  D.  had  four  wagons  to 
make  the  journey  west  in  1848. 
Mary's  was  a  spring  wagon  which 
he  fitted  up  as  comfortably  as  pos- 
sible with  a  bed  and  a  small  rocking 
chair.  He  drove  it  himself.  Here  the 
baby  girl,  Mary  Louisa,  was  born. 

They  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
September  and  Edwin  D.  proceeded 
to  build  an  adobe  dwelling.  Their 
eighth  child  was  born  to  them  here 
in  1854.  Mary  died  in  1859  after  an 
illness  of  two  years.  Edwin  D.  lived 
until  1881.  During  that  time  he 
— more  on  page  159 
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n^he  World's  Great  Scriptures  by 
Lewis  Browne,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1946,  pp.  5  59,  price 
$5.00. —  This  is  an  anthology  of 
the  moral  teachings  of  the  great  re- 
ligions of  the  ancient  world — Baby- 
lonia, Egypt,  India,  China,  Pales- 
tine, Persia,  and  Arabia.  Religions 
in  general  have  three  major  aspects, 
the  theological,  the  ritual,  and  the 
moral.  Mr.  Browne  has  concentrat- 
ed on  the  moral  teachings  of  the 
scriptures  to  illustrate  their  agree- 
ment in  some  of  the  most  funda- 
mental aspects  of  social  living  not- 
withstanding their  diversity  in  the- 
ological doctrines  and  ritual  prac- 
tices. This  is  explained  in  his  preface 
quoted  in  part  on  page  151  of  this 
issue  of  The  Instructor. 

On  some  very  ancient  clay  tab- 
lets of  Babylonia  is  recorded  much 
practical  wisdom  such  as,  "Slander 
not,  but  speak  kindness;  Speak  not 
evil,  but  show  good  will."  Several 
pages  are  reproduced  from  the  code 
of  Hammurabi,  who  called  himself 
the  king  of  righteousness.  This  code 
resembles  in  some  respects  the  laws 
of  Moses  and  was  binding  on  the 
Babylonians  as  were  the  laws  of 
Moses  on  the  Israelites. 

Some  of  the  Egyptian  scriptures 
quoted  are  as  ancient  as  about  2600 
B.C.  Following  is  a  sample  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  author: 

"If  thou  desirest  that  thy  con- 
duct should  be  good  and  preserved 
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from  all  evil,  keep  thyself  from 
every  attack  of  bad  humor.  It  is  a 
fatal  malady  which  leads  to  discord, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  existence 
for  him  who  gives  way  to  it." 

This  section  includes  quotations 
from  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  well- 
known  Egyptian  scripture  which 
well  illustrates  the  close  relationship 
between  their  theology  and  their 
moral  precepts. 

The  ancient  Hindu  religion  passed 
through  a  long  period  of  develop- 
ment. One  of  the  more  ancient  of 
their  scriptures  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  good  is  one  thing,  the  plea- 
sant another;  these  two,  having 
different  objects,  chain  a  man.  It  is 
well  with  him  who  clings  to  the 
good;  he  who  chooses  the  pleasant, 
misses  his  end  .  .  .  the  wise  prefers 
the  good  to  the  pleasant,  but  the 
fool  chooses  the  pleasant  through 
greed  and  avarice." 

"The  vile  are  ever  prone  to  de- 
tect the  faults  of  others,  though 
they  be  small  as  mustard  seeds,  and 
persistently  shut  their  eyes  against 
their  own,  though  they  be  large  as 
Vilva  fruits." 

Buddhism  rose  in  the  6  th  Century 
B.C.  as  an  offshoot  from  Hinduism, 
somewhat  as  Christianity  is  histor- 
ically related  to  Judaism  or  the 
Protestant  churches  to  the  Roman 
Catholic.  The  moral  teachings  of 
the  Buddha  are  generally  of  a  high 
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order  as  shown  in  brief  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation: 

"A  man  is  not  learned  because 
he  talks  much;  he  who  is  patient, 
free  from  hatred  and  fear,  he  is 
called  learned.  ...  A  man  is  not  an 
elder  because  his  head  is  gray;  .  .  . 
He  in  whom  there  is  truth,  virtue, 
pity,  restraint,  moderation,  he  who 
is  free  from  impurity  and  is  wise, 
he  is  called  an  elder." 

Buddhism  has  suffered  the  fate  of 
Christianity  in  that  many  who  now 
profess  the  name  of  Buddha  ignore 
his  teachings  and  may  be  totally 
ignorant  of  them. 

Of  the  great  teachers  of  ancient 
China,  Confucius  is  the  best  known 
and  through  many  centuries  has 
been  most  influential.  In  this  vol- 
ume more  than  eighty  pages  are 
devoted  to  his  teachings  and  those 
of  his  followers;  chief  among  them 
is  Mencius.  He  may  be  regarded  as 
the  "St.  Paul"  of  Confucianism. 
Confucius  was  not  a  theologian,  but 
rather  a  statesman  and  moral  phi- 
losopher. As  a  statesman  he  would 
reduce  compulsion  and  punishments 
to  a  minimum,  but  rather  persuade 
the  people  to  govern  themselves  in 
accordance  with  principles  of  vir- 
tue. 

He  adds  elsewhere,  "It  is  moral 
cowardice  to  leave  undone  what  one 
perceives  to  be  right  to  do." 

The  following  are  very  Christian 
in  spirit: 

"The  great  man  is  he  who  does 
not  lose  his  child's-heart.  ... 

"He  who  loves  others  is  constant- 
ly loved  by  them.  He  who  respects 


others    is    constantly    respected    by 
them." 

Lao-Tze,  an  older  contemporary 
of  Confucius,  was  the  founder  of 
Taoism,  a  religion  that  may  be 
classed  as  a  form  of  mysticism. 
It  is  often  given  to  praise  of  ignor- 
ance, yet  his  writings  include  some 
valuable  precepts  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Who  receives  unto  himself  the 
calumny  of  the  world 

Is  the  preserver  of  the  state. 

Who  bears  himself  the  sins  of  the 
world 

Is  king  of  the  world." 

He  asserts  that  "the  way  of 
Heaven  is  impartial"  and  that  "it 
sides  only  with  the  good  man." 

Zoroastrianism,  the  religion  of 
ancient  Persia,  was  founded  by  Zo- 
roaster, in  the  Persian  scripture 
called  Zarathushtra.  He  is  the 
"Moses"  of  the  Persians.  A  notable 
characteristic  of  this  religion  is  the 
conception  of  two  independent 
powers  struggling  against  each 
other  for  supremacy,  Ahura  Mazda 
(Ormuzd)  the  "Lord  of  Light"  and 
Ahriman,  the  lord  of  darkness.  Life 
on  earth  is  a  never-ending  struggle 
between  these  opposites,  a  struggle 
in  which  man  may  participate.  The 
customs  and  modes  of  thought  of 
the  Persians  of  six  to  ten  centuries 
B.C.  were  so  different  from  those 
of  the  modern  Western  World  that 
most  of  these  scriptures  are  of  less 
interest  to  us  than  are  the  teachings 
of  Confucius.  Note  this,  however, 

"He  that  does  not  restore  a  loan 
to  the  man  who  lent  it  steals  the 
thing  and  robs  the  man." 
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The  section  on  Judaism  includes 
some  significant  teachings  of  that 
division  of  the  Talmud  called  the 
Gemara.  The  fdllbwing  precepts 
have  great  significance  for  all  time: 

"To  cheat  a  Gentile  is  even  worse 
than  cheating  a  Jew,  for  besides  be- 
ing a  violation  of  the  moral  law,  it 
brings  Israel's  religion  into  con- 
tempt, and  desecrates  the  name  of 
Israel's  God."  Gentiles  might  well 
apply  this  principle  to  forestall  their 
wholesale  plunder  of  the  Jews;  while 
those  who  call  themselves  Latter- 
day  Saints  might  apply  it  to  their 
dealings  with  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. Also  this,  "The  highest  wis- 
dom is  kindness."  Concerning 
thought  for  those  who  come  after 
us  attention  may  well  be  given  to 
this: 

"Dost  thou  expect  to  live  seven- 
ty years  and  eat  the  fruit  of  thy 
labor?" 

"  T  did  not  find  the  world  deso- 
late when  I  entered  it,*  "  said  the 
old  man,  'and  as  ray  father  planted 
for  me  before  I  was  born,  so  do  I 
plant  for  those  who  come  after 
me.'  " 

On  toil  and  economic  indepen- 
dence this: 

"Greater  than  the  pious  man  is 
he  who  eats  that  which  is  the  fruit 
of  his  toil,  for  Scripture  declares 
him  twice-blessed." 

Fifty  pages  are  given  to  well-se- 
lected quotations  illustrating  the 
moral  teachings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. These  are  taken  from  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Deuteronomy,  the  proph- 
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ets  and  the  poetical  and  didactic 
books.  These  quotations  often  are 
somewhat  different  from  the  King 
James  translation,  but  generally 
pleasing  in  literary  form  and  in- 
teresting in  content. 

Apocryphal  quotations  are  given 
from  the  Book  of  Jesus  ben  Sirach 
and  from  the  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs.  Fifty-one  pages 
are  taken  from  King  James  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament.  The 
passages  are  selected  from  the  Four 
Gospels,  the  Book  of  Acts,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  Epistle  of 
James. 

On  Mohammedanism  forty  pages 
are  given  to  quotations  from  the 
Koran,  with  explanations,  the  first 
Stirah  being  the  most  notable.  To 
Mohammedans  it  is  what  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  to  Christians.  It  begins, 
as  do  other  revelations  of  the  proph- 
et, with  the  introductory  title: 

"In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Merci- 
ful God." 

Then  follows  the  text, 

"Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of 
all  creatures,  the  most  merciful,  the 
king  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Thee 
do  we  worship,  and  of  thee  do  we 
beg  assistance.  Direct  us  in  the  right 
way,  in  the  way  of  those  to  whom 
thou  hast  been  gracious,  not  of  those 
against  whom  thou  are  incensed,  nor 
of  those  who  go  astray."  The  fol- 
lowing admonition  to  believers  is 
appropriate  for  all  men,  "O  true 
believers,  carefully  avoid  entertain- 
ing a  suspicion  of  another:  for  some 
suspicions  are  a  crime.  Inquire  not 
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too  curiously  into  other  men's  fail- 
ings:   neither   let    the  one   of   you 
speak  ill  of  another  in  his  absence." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  book 


is  an  excellent  sovirce  of  significant 
first  hand  information  concerning 
the  great  religions  of  mankind. 

— M.B. 


^obaccohm,    revised    edition,    by 
John     Harvey    Kellogg.     The 
Good  Health  Publishing  Co.,  1946, 
pp.  109.  Price,  single  copy,  $1.00. — 
This   volume    begins   with    a   very 
brief  history  of  the  tobacco  habit, 
followed    by  an   exposition  of   the 
composition  of  tobacco  smoke  and 
its    effects   upon    the   physiological 
functions  of  the  body  in  general. 
Tobacco  smoking   as  one  cause  of 
specific  diseases  to  which  mankind 
is  subject  is  related  on  authority  of 
eminent  physicians,  both  American 
and  European.  This  evidence  indi- 
cates   that    tobacco  may   be    more 
detrimental  to  physical  health  than 
is  alcohol,  except  when  the  use  of 
alcohol  leads  to  alcoholism. 

It  is  explained  why  the  use  of  to- 
bacco is  especially  detrimental  to 
immature  persons — a  very  good 
reason  why  it  is  generally  prohibited 
to  minors. 


Concerning  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  tobacco  habit  among  women 
the  author  cites  some  outstanding 
authorities  who  regard  this  as  a 
menace  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  race. 

The  attitude  of  the  great  ath- 
letic coaches  toward  the  tobacco 
habit  is  offered  as  further  evidence 
against  this  now  all-too-prevalent 
habit  among  college  students. 

To  all  qf  these  testimonials  is 
added  those  of  some  prominent  busi- 
ness men,  politicians,  preachers  and 
others,  some  of  whom,  however,  are 
themselves  users  of   tobacco. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
reasons  for  abstaining  from  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages  that 
are  much  more  important  than  are 
its  physiological  effects  merely. 

—M.B. 
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OUR   COVER  PICTURE 
{ContinTied  from  page  155) 
served  in  many  different  ways — ^in      Reuben  Clark,  and  had  a  fine  f ariiily 
both  Church  and  territorial  affairs.      of  seven  sons  and  three  daughters. 
For  28  years  he  was  bishop  of  the      The  eldest  of  these  children  is  now 
13  th  Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City.  a  member  of  the  First  Presidency, 

Mary   Louisa    WooUey   grew    to      President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 
womanhood,  was  married  to  Joshua  L  q 
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JLatter-da^  Saint  L^olonization 
in   Hiexico 


THOMAS   C.    ROMNEY 


IV.   COLONIA   DUBLAN 


/^OLONiA  DuBLAN,  the  largest  of 
the  colonies,  had  its  beginnings 
in  the  latter  part  o£  1888.  It  was 
then  that  George  M.  Brown  of 
Provo,  Utah,  negotiated  with  a 
German-Mexican  by  the  name  of 
Luis  HuUer  for  a  73,000  acre  tract 
of  land  in  the  Casas  Grandes  Valley- 
six  miles  down  the  river  from  Casas 
Grandes.  The  purchase  was  made 
with  the  understanding  that  Mr. 
Brown  would  induce  five  hundred 
colonists  of  good  repute  to  settle 
on  the  land.  His  part  of  the  con- 
tract was  fulfilled  but  later  on  the 
settlers  were  disappointed  to  learn 
that  titles  could  not  be  furnished 
them  due  to  the  insolvency  of  Mr. 
HuUer.  However,  the  money  paid 
on  the  land  was  refunded  to  the 
purchasers.  Nothing  was  left  for 
them  but  to  rent  from  the  native 
population  or  make  individual  pur- 
chases of  Mexican  lands.  The  plant- 
ing season  was  on  and  if  they  were 
to  realize  a  harvest  no  time  must 
be  lost.  Those  who  were  financially 
able  made  purchases,  while  others 
had  to  content  themselves  with  tem- 
porary leases.  Prices  ranged  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre,    including    the    water    right, 
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these  prices  to  be  met  in  terms  of 
Mexican  currency. 

Referring  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  an  informed  writer  said:  "We 
have  seen  many  fields  of  corn  where 
the  stocks  would  average,  the  whole 
field  through,  twelve  feet  in  height 
and  a  person  on  foot  could  reach  but 
few  of  the  ears  without  bending 
down  the  stocks."  The  Huller  tract 
lay  east  of  these  lands  individually 
purchased  and  later  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mormons.  The  water 
for  this  land  was  taken  from  the 
Casas  Grandes  River  and  conveyed 
by  a  large  canal  into  a  couple  of 
reservoirs  likely  used  by  ancient  peo- 
ples for  irrigation  purposes. 

Colonia  Dublan  is  located  about 
150  miles  south  from  Deming,  New 
Mexico,  and  at  the  time  of  its 
founding,  the  nearest  railroad  point 
was  Gallego,  on  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  110  miles  distant.  To 
make  the  trip  there  and  return  by 
team  required  eight  days  of  tedious 
travel  and  since  a  large  percentage 
of  the  merchandise  consumed  must 
be  imported  from  the  United  States, 
the  task  of  supplying  the  demands 
of  the  colonists  was  no  easy  one. 

But  a  place  so  ideally   situated 
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was  not  long  to  remain  in  isolation. 
In  1897,  a  railroad  was  built  from 
Ciudad  Juarez,  adjacent  to  El  Paso, 
Texas,  to  San  Diego,  a  ranch  a  few 
miles  beyond  Colonia  Dublan.  This 
railroad  was  a  great  boon  to  Dublan 
as  well  as  several  others  of  the  col- 
onies; some  goods  could  be  imported 
with  speed  from  the  United  States 
and  greater  faciUties  for  the  mar- 
keting of  dairy  and  agricultiural 
products  from  the  colonies  were 
made  accessible. 

The    growth    of    Dublan     was 
healthy  and  at  the  time  of  the  exo- 
dus its  population  numbered  twelve 
hundred.    Its    size,   however,   gives 
but  slight  hint  of  its  material  pros- 
perity as  expressed  in  its  beautiful 
brick  homes  and  pleasant  surround- 
ings. While  farming  was  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  people  sev- 
eral industries  sprang  up,  chief  of 
which  was  a  large  cooperative  de- 
partment store  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Henry  E.   Bowman   and 
known  as  the  "Union  Mercantile." 
In  the  early  days  of  the  colonies, 
it   was  difficult   to  procure   white 
flour  because   of   excessive   duties, 
but  finally  a  flour  mill  was  installed 
by  W.  R.  Stowell  of  Colonia  Juarez 
and  a  short  time  thereafter  Joseph 
Jackson,  a  citizen  of  Colonia  Dub- 
lan, built  a  grist  mill,  conceded  to 
be  the  finest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  state  of  Chihuahua.    Other 
sources  of  considerable  gain  to  the 
people  of  Dublan  were  their  dairy 
products.  Theise  could  be  produced 
in   large   quantities   owing    to   the 
splendid   grazing   facilities   and   to 
the  adaiptability  of  both  soil   and 


chmate  for  the  production  of  alfal- 
fa and  other  kinds  of  feed. 

But  the  material  interests  of  the 
people  did  not  take  precedent  over 
the   cultural   and   spiritual   things. 
Before  an  ecclesiastical  organization 
had  been  effected,  the  group  would 
meet  together  and  praise  the  Lord 
in   testimony  and  in   song.  It  was 
on  April  14,  1889,  that  it  was  made 
a  branch  of  the  Church  and  was 
attached  to  the  Juarez  "Ward.  Soon 
thereafter  it  was  given  the  status 
of  a  ward  and  was  presided  over  by 
Winslow  Farr  as  bishop  with  Fred- 
erick  G.  Williams  and  Phillip  H. 
Hunt  as  counselors. 

The  educational  and  recreational 
needs  of  the  community  were  like- 
wise well  provided  for.  Competent 
teachers  were  employed,  whose 
training  had  been  received  in  some 
of  the  best  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

Things  were  looking  rosy  for  the 
colony  and  the  people  were  plan- 
ning for  a  greater  city,  when  the 
Revolution  raised  its  head  and,  like 
a  fiery  serpent,  drove  them  from 
their  homes.  When  relative  peace 
was  established  several  hundred  of 
the  exiled  Saints  returned  to  the 
colonies  in  Mexico,  and  Colonia 
Dublan  still  retained  its  distinction 
of  being  the  most  populous  of  them 
all. 

The  Moimtain  Colonies 

The  mountain  colonies  consisted 
of  Cave  Valley,  Garcia,  Pacheco  and 
Chuichupa.  These  settlements  were 
perched  high  in  the  Sierra  Madres 
with  elevations  ranging    from   six 
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to  eight  thousand  feet  and  in  the 
midst  of  forests  of  pine  and  oak 
from  which  the  inhabitants  wrest- 
ed much  of  their  living. 

Cave  Valley 

This  name  was  appropriately  giv- 
en to  the  settlement  due  to  its  prox- 
imity to  a  series  of  caves  that  had 
been  the  abode  of  a  prehistoric  peo- 
ple. The  caves  were  walled  up  at  the 
mouth,  having  openings  through 
which  to  enter  and  exit  and  in  ad- 
dition there  were  a  few  port  holes. 
The  caves  were  apportioned  off  into 
rooms,  the  number  being  largely  de- 
termined by  the  size  of  the  cave. 
The  outstanding  one  is  the  "Olla 
Cave,"  situated  halfway  up  a  cliff, 
the  entrance  to  it  being  about  200 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream 
below.  The  cave  contains  a  number 
of  dwellings,  some  of  them  two 
stories  high.  One  of  the  buildings 
was  evidently  used  for  public  wor- 
ship and  immediately  in  front  of  it 
stood  what  appears  to  have  been 
an  altar.  An  Olla — a  great  earthen 
vessel — with  a  circumference  of  3  5 
feet  and  reaching  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling  was  likely  used  for  stor- 
ing grain,  though  some  have  con- 
jectured that  it  was  used  for  the 
storing  of  water  in  times  of  siege. 

Cave  Valley  was  located  in  a  tract 
of  territory  purchased  by  Moses 
Thatcher,  who  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  splendid  range  for  cattle  and 
would  produce  large  revenues  from 
its  timber.  The  town  was  begun  in 
1887,  and  was  built  on  a  small 
stream  which  empties  into  the  Pie- 
dras  Verdes  River.  The  tributary 
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furnished  water  for  culinary  pur- 
poses and  for  the  gardens  while  the 
water  from  the  Piedras  Verdes  was 
used  for  irrigation  purposes.  In  1887 
Apostle  Erastus  Snow  visited  the 
infant  colony  and  organized  it  into 
a  branch  of  the  Juarez  Ward  and 
appointed  Price  Nelson  Jr.  to  be  the 
presiding  elder. 

Industrially  there  was  but  little 
development  in  the  colony  due  to  its 
limited  population.  However,  a 
sawmill  was  set  up  in  1889,  but  a 
few  years  later  it  was  moved  to 
Pacheco.  A  small  grist  mill  was 
later  installed  but  it  was  in  opera- 
tion only  a  short  time.  By  1894 
there  were  only  ten  families  left  of 
a  total  population  of  eighty-one. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Cave 
Valley  history  was  the  attempt  made 
to  live  the  "United  Order."  Several 
of  the  families  had  come  from 
Orderville,  Utah,  where  commxmity 
ownership  of  property  had  been 
lived  over  a  period  of  several  years 
with  such  satisfactory  results  that 
they  were  happy  to  try  it  again. 
The  entire  community,  since  it  was 
small,  ate  together  like  a  big  family 
and  the  male  members  united  as  a 
brotherhood  in  the  operation  of  the 
farm  lands,  in  looking  after  the 
cattle,  and  in  all  other  vocational 
enterprises  belonging  to  the  village. 

Colonia  Pacheco 

Co  Ionia  Pacheco,  named  in  honor 
of  a  famous  Mexican  general,  was 
located  on  a  piece  of  property  pur- 
chased by  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  The 
first  settlers  came  in  1887,  the  van- 
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guard  being  the  "preaching  parson," 
George  C.  WiUiams,  who  came  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Peter  Dillman,  driving  a 
wagon.  A  week  later  several  other 
families  entered  the  valley,  to  be 
followed  by  others  until  there  was 
a  thriving  community  which  per- 
sisted until  the  time  of  the  exodus 
from  Mexico.  In  1891  Pacheco  was 
organized  into  a  ward  by  Apostle 
Moses  Thatcher,  and  Jesse  N.  Smith 
Jr.  was  appointed  bishop  with  James 
Sellers  and  Christopher  B.  Heaton 
as  his  counselors.  In  1908  a  new 
meetinghouse  was.  built  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  one  constructed  in 
1890. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Deseret 
News  in  October,  1897,  reported 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  col- 
ony as  follows:  "In  Pacheco  apple 
trees  for  the  time  are  coming  into 
bearing.  Strawberries  and  black- 
berries produce  wonderfully  in 
quantity  and  quaKty."  He  stated 
that  the  largest  cabbages  he  had  ever 
seen  were  growing  in  that  vicinity 
and  that  "sorghum  cane,  vege- 
tables, corn  and  oats  do  well  in  the 
valley." 

Garcia  or  Round  Valley 

The  founders  of  Garcia  were 
Alonzo  Farnsworth  and  family,  who 
arrived  in  Round  Valley  on  March 
1,  1894.  This  valley,  where  the  first 
colonists  arrived,  was  a  veritable 
paradise  of  waving  grass  and  lovely 
flowers.  It  contained  about  1300 
acres  of  the  choicest  land  imagin- 
able, but  its  altitude  of  more  than 


seven  thousand  feet  brought  early 
and  late  frosts  which  frequently 
proved  disastrous  to  the  crops. 

In  December,  1895,  Elder  Fran- 
cis M.  Lyman  of  the  Council  of 
Twelve  with  the  assistance  of  Presi- 
dent Anthony  W.  Ivins  organized 
a  branch  of  the  Church  here  with 
John  T.  Whetten  as  presiding  elder 
and  Alonzo  L.  Farnsworth  and  Brig- 
ham  H.  Bingham  as  counselors.  On 
March  9,  1898  Apostles  John  Henry 
Smith  and  John  W.  Taylor  visited 
Garcia  and  organized  it  into  a  ward 
and  appointed  John  T.  \f^hetten 
bishop  and  Vance  Shaffer  and  James 
A.  MacDonald  as  his  counselors. 

The  principal  occupations  of  the 
people  were  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing, lumber  and  shingle  business.  To 
market  their  produce  it  must  be 
freighted  by  wagon  a  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  much  of  the 
way  over  a  rough  mountain  road, 
and  over  the  same  route  the  col- 
onists must  bring  from  outside 
markets  their  flour  and  other  forms 
of  merchandise.  The  women  shared 
with  the  men  many  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  mountain  life,  in  most 
instances  with  a  patience  and  forti- 
tude seldom  witnessed  in  men. 

The  colony  was  never  very  pros- 
perous and  its  inhabitants  were  few 
but  they  were  very  faithful  in  at- 
tending to  their  duties  in  the 
Church.  The  difficulties  encountered 
in  making  a  living,  however,  dis- 
couraged most  of  the  people  and 
practically  all  of  them  had  left  the 
colony  before  the  exodus  from  Mexi- 
co occurred. 
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Colonia  Chuichupa  days  later  they  were  joined  by  Six- 

The  name  Chuichupa  in  the  In-  ^us  Johnson,  David  E.  Johnson  and 

dian  tongue  means,  "The  Place  of  Jol^n  McNeil. 

the  Mist."  The  title  is  not  inappro-  The   name   first    applied   to   the 

priately  applied  to  this  rather  dim-  colony  was  Mariano  but  soon  it  was 

inutive  colony  situated  on  the  great  changed  to  Chuichupa  by  which  it 

backbone  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Range,  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^  ^.^^_  ^^  -^ 

which  divides  the  waters  that  tlow  -                r    l  V-.      •     ^      ^    ^l 

into  the   Pacific  from  the  streams  f^l  .'^f  ^  °^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^""^f '  ^^^ 

that  find  their  way  into  the  Gulf  Chuichupa  purchase  was  made  from 

of  Mexico  far   to  the  east.  Eight  Mr.  Garcia  of  Mexico  City.    And 

thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  as  the  titles  to  the  Garcia  lands  were 

she  nestles  among  the  forests  grown  transferred  to  the  Mexican  Coloni- 

hoary  with  age  and  receives  to  her  zation   and  Agricultural  Company 

bosom  the  crystal  streams  as  they  through     the    instrumentality     of 

pass  from  the  haunts  above  on  their  President  Ivins  in  order  to  save  the 

way  to  the  ocean.  The  streams  teem  property  to  the  colonists  who  had 

with  mountain  trout  and  the  for-  f^jj^j^  behind  in  their  payments,  so 

ests  are  alive  with  wild  game  of  all  ^^^  ^he  Chuichupa  land  area  saved 

varieties  to  tempt  the  hunter  from  ^y  the   same  means.   The   acreage   . 

nearly  every  land.  Here  feeds  the  ^^jg^  ^his  purchase  totaled  6,250 

deer  while  the  turkey  cock  gobbles  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^he  settlers  forty  cents  per 

and  struts  about.  Not  far  away  are  ^^.j.^  -j^  gold, 

the  bear  and  the  cougar  seeking  their  i    -      .     i              ■      • 

prey,  while  myriads  of  birds  with  The    ecclesiastical    organizations 

their  variegated  plumages  flit  from  of  Chuichupa  evolved  in  the  same 

bough  to  bough.  order  as  others  of  the  Mormon  col- 

^,     .  ,          ,.                 ,  onies — from  the  simple  to  the  com- 

Chuichupa  lies  near  the  western  j^^    g.^^^^  ^^^^^^^  p^^^. ^^^  ^^^^ 

border  of  Chihuahua,  eighty-five  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^  j^.^  ^^_ 
miles  southwest  of  Casas  Grandes.  ^.^^^j  ^^^  ^he  spring  of  1894  until 
It  is  typically  a  dairy  country,  j^ne  9,  1895,  when  he  was  succeed- 
though  oats,  potatoes  and  many  ^j  ^^  Benjamin  Johnson  who  bore 
other  varieties  of  vegetables  are  ^he  title  of  presiding  elder.  A  ward 
profitably  raised  and  that,  too,  with-  organization  was  effected  under  the 
out  irrigation  chiefly.  direction  of  Apostle  Abraham  O. 
The  founding  of  this  colony  oc-  "Woodruff  and  members  of  the  Jua- 
curred  in  April,  1894,  when  Ben-  rez  Stake  Presidency,  Anthony  "W. 
jamin  Johnson,  Edwin  H.  Austin,  Ivins  and  Helaman  Pratt.  George 
James  H.  Carlson  and  son,  Ben  L.  M.  Haws  was  honored  with  the  po- 
Johnson  and  Wallace  E.  Staley  of  sition  of  bishop  while  his  counselors 
Colonia  Dublan  pitched  camp  there  were  Benjamin  Johnson  and  Samuel 
in  search  of  a  new  home.  A  few  J.  Brown. 
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cJhe  [Book  of  lliormon  — 
k/L  (^uide  to  LKeugious  JLiving 

LOWELL   L    BENNION 

IV. 
".  .  .  One  being  is  as  precious  in  his  sight  as  another."  (Jacob  2:21.) 

Tn  Nephi's  farewell  words  to  his  Running  through  the  book,  like 
people,  he  writes,  ".  .  .  hearken  a  theme  in  a  symphony,  is  the  doc- 
unto  these  words  and  believe  in  trine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
Christ;  and  if  ye  believe  not  in  these  phrased  in  original  and  varied  ex- 
words  believe  in  Christ.  And  if  ye  pression.  "The  Lord  esteemeth  all 
shall  believe  in  Christ  ye  will  be-  flesh  as  one"  and  "one  man  shall 
lieve  in  these  words,  for  they  are  the  not  think  himself  above  another," 
words  of  Christ,  and  he  hath  given  are  typical  Book  of  Mormon  count- 
them  unto  me;  and  they  teach  all  erparts  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  the 
men  that  they  should  do  good."  Second  Great  Commandment.  Let 
(II  Nephi  33:10,  note  entire  chap-  .  us  consider  the  Book  of  Mormon 
ter.)  concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
Read  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  find  — its  foundation  and  also  its  practi- 
out  how  to  think  of  fellowmen —  cal  application. 

your  children,  wife,  neighbor,  ene-  „  .  „  ,.,  ^    ^    i„ 

,    T  A  r-     *'i  A  ir  A"  are  ahke  unto  God" 

my,  Jew  and  Gentile — and  you  will  »    t^  ^^^ 

find   it    filled   with    the   Spirit   of  The  Book  of  Mormon  makes  it 

Christ.  Its  teaching  will  remind  you  clear  that  our  Father  in  Heaven  is 

of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samari-  just    and   impartial.    His   goodness 

tan  or  again  of  Paul's  great  sermon  and  love  are  extended  to  all  men. 

on  Mars  Hill   (Acts  17)   or  of  his  He  plays  no  favorites;  He  has  no 

eulogy  on  faith,  hope  and  charity  prejudices.  All  men  are  His  chil- 

(I  Cor.  13).  dren  and  the  one  is  as  precious  in 

Book  of  Mormon  writers  can  call  His  sight  as  another. 

a  spade   a   spade.  Like  the  Savior  Nowhere  in  any  scripture,  we  be- 

they  are  direct  in  their  instruction;  lieve,  is  this  truth  told  so  forcefully 

they  condemn  men  in  their  sins  and  and  with  such  strong  feeling  as  it 

shallow  living.  Like  Him  too,  their  is  by  Nephi.  (Read  II  Nephi  26:23- 

hearts  are   full  of  love  and  com-  33    from  which   we   quote   a  few 

passion  for  all  men.  lines.) 
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"For  behold,  my  beloved  breth- 
ren, I  say  unto  you  that  the  Lord 
God  worketh  not  in  darkness. 

"He  doeth  not  anything  save  it 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  world;  for 
he  loveth  the  world,  even  that  he 
layeth  down  his  own  life  that  he 
may  draw  all  men  unto  him.  Where- 
fore, he  commandeth  none  that 
they  shall   not  partake  of  his  sal- 


•     *      • 


vation. 

"Hath  he  commanded  any  that 
they  should  not  partake  of  his  sal- 
vation? Behold  I  say  unto  you,  Nay; 
but  he  hath  given  it  free  for  all 
men;  and  he  hath  commanded  his 
people  that  they  should  persuade  all 
men  to  repentance. 

"Behold,  hath  the  Lord  com- 
manded any  that  they  should  not 
partake  of  his  goodness?  Behold  I 
say  unto  you,  Nay;  but  all  men  are 
privileged  the  one  like  unto  the 
other,  and  none  are  forbidden.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  for  he  doeth  that  which  is 
good  among  the  children  of  men; 
and  he  doeth  nothing  save  it  be 
plain  unto  the  children  of  men;  and 
he  inviteth  them  all  to  come  unto 
him  and  partake  of  his  goodness; 
and  he  denieth  none  that  come  unto 
him,  black  and  white,  bond  and  free, 
male  and  female;  and  he  remem- 
bereth  the  heathen;  and  all  are  alike 
unto  God,  both  Jew  and  Gentile." 
(11  Nephi  26:23,  24,  27,  28,  33.) 

Earthly  parents  are  capable  of 
loving  all  their  children  regardless 
of  their  capacities,  temperaments, 
or  even  behavior.  How  much  more 
does  God,  being  the  Father  of  all 
men,  love  all  men?  "He  inviteth 
them  all  to  come  unto  him  and  par- 
take of  his  goodness." 
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Among  men  we  say,  'this  is  my 
country,  my  race,  my  family.*  As 
one  reads  the  Nephite  record  these 
divisions  among  men  with  their  ac- 
companying hates,  prejudices,  and 
fears  melt  away.  We  become  one 
human,  divine  family  with  a  lov- 
ing, gracious,  impartial  Father  ex- 
tending His  love,  goodness,  and 
truth  to  all  men. 

There  are  many  differences  among 
men — differences  of  capacity  and 
opportunity  to  understand  and  re- 
ceive the  goodness  and  salvation  of 
God.  An  explanation  of  these  dif- 
ferences is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
partiality  of  our  Father,  but  rather 
in  the  lives  of  men.  The  Lord  does 
not  deny  men  His  blessings,  but 
men  often  deny  themselves  and 
each  other  the  goodness  of  God. 

Nephi  also  wrote,  ^'Behold,  the 
Lord  esteemetb  all  flesh  in  one;  he 
that  is  righteous  is  favored  of  God." 
(I  Nephi  17:35.)  The  righteous  are 
favored  because  they  have  learned 
the  great  principles  and  values  of 
life  and  live  in  harmony  with  them. 

Man  too  should  strive  to  think 
of  men  with  the  same  impartial  love 
and  regard  as  our  Eternal  Father 
does.  The  dominant  note  in  Book  of 
Mormon  references  to  love  of  men  is 
this  idea  of  equality.  Again  and 
again  we  are  told  not  to  think  our- 
selves better  than  someone  else  but 
to  "think  of  your  brethren  like  unto 
yourselves." 

Pride 

A  great  sin  in  aiicient  America 
was  pride.  Pride  came  with  riches 
and  the  love  of  wealth.  Abundance 
of  material  goods  became  a  meas- 
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uring  stick  for  man's  intrinsic 
worth.  Men  felt  themselves  better 
than  those  of  less  means.  Jacob 
condemns  the  transfer  of  this  sense 
of  worth  from  the  whole  man  to  his 
possessions:  "...  because  some  of 
you  have  obtained  more  abund- 
antly than  your  brethren  ye  are 
lifted  up  in  the  pride  of  your  hearts, 
and  wear  stiff  necks  and  high  heads 
because  of  the  costliness  of  your 
apparel,  and  persecute  your  breth- 
ren because  ye  suppose  that  ye  are 
better  than  they.  .  .  .  O  that  he 
would  rid  you  of  this  iniquity  and 
abomination.  .  .  .  Think  of  your 
brethren  like  unto  yourselves,  and 
be  familiar  with  all  and  free  with 
your  substance,  that  they  may  be 
rich  like  unto  you."  (See  Jacob  2: 
12-21.) 

Alma  in  mellow  but  forceful 
language  also  strikes  at  pride,  "And 
now  my  beloved  brethren,  .  .  .  can 
ye  be  puffed  up  in  the  pride  of  your 
hearts;  yea,  will  ye  still  persist  in 
the  wearing  of  costly  apparel  and 
setting  your  hearts  on  the  vain 
things  of  the  world,  upon  your 
riches?  Yea,  will  ye  persist  in  sup- 
posing that  ye  are  better  one  than 
another  .  .  .  ?  (Alma  5:53,  54.) 

Moroni,  the  last  survivor  among 
the  Nephites,  witnessing  their  de- 
struction, lays  it  to  pride  and  its 
accompanying  evils.  Every  one  had 
become  polluted  because  of  the  pride 
of  their  hearts  unto  envyings,  and 
strifes,  and  maHce,  and  persecution, 
and  all  manner  of  iniquities.  "For 
behold,"  he  writes,  "ye  do  love 
money,  and  your  substance,  and 
your  fine  apparel,  and  the  adorning 


of  your  churches,  more  than  ye  love 
the  poor  and  the  needy,  the  sick 
and  the  afflicted.  .  .  .  why  do  ye 
adorn  yourselves  with  that  which 
hath  no  life,  and  yet  suffer  the 
hungry,  and  the  needy,  and  the 
naked,  and  the  sick  and  the  afflicted 
to  pass  by  you,  and  notice  them 
not?"   (See  Mormon  8:36-39.) 

The  Book  of  Mormon  does  not 
condemn  riches.  It  even  encourages 
us  to  seek  them  "for  the  intent  to 
do  good."  The  love  of  money,  how- 
ever, is  the  root  of  much  evil.  It 
divides  men  through  pride,  envy 
and  strife,  and  this  on  every  social 
level — ^in  the  family,  a  community, 
a  nation  and  among  nations.  Peace 
cannot  be  in  the  heart  of  man,  in 
a  family,  in  a  community,  in  a 
church,  in  a  nation,  or  in  a  world 
wherein  love  of  riches  exceeds  love 
of  men.  Such  is  the  Nephite  teach- 
ing on  the  evils  of  the  pursuit  of 
wealth. 

Equality  a-mong  men 

Under  the  inspiration  and  impet- 
tus  of  the  Savior's  visit  and  teach- 
ing, the  Nephites  and  Lamanites 
were  able  to  live  under  some  kind  of 
system  in  which  "they  had  all  things 
in  common  among  them,  every  man 
dealing  justly,  one  with  another." 
(Ill  Nephi  26:19.) 

This  condition  was  achieved  not 
through  dictatorship  nor  other  po- 
litical formulae  and  panaceae  but 
"because  of  the  love  of  God  which 
did  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

"And  there  were  no  envyings, 
nor  strifes,  nor  tumults,  nor  whore- 
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doms,  nor  lyings,  nor  murders,  nor 
any  manner  of  lasciviousness ;  and 
surely  there  could  not  be  a  happier 
people  among  all  the  people  who 
had  been  created  by  the  hand  of 
God. 

"There  were  no  robbers,  nor  mur- 
derers, neither  were  there  Laman- 
ites,  nor  any  manner  of  — ^ites;  but 
they  were  in  one,  the  children  of 
Christ,  and  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of 
God."  (IV  Nephi  16,  17.) 

This  spirit  of  equality,  which 
reached  its  highest  state  following 
Christ's  appearance,  was  the  teach- 
ing and  practise  of  all  the  great 
prophets  and  leaders  of  the  Ne- 
phites.  Nowhere,  known  to  us,  have 
so  many  political  leaders  lived  and 
taught  such  a  Christian  ideal  of 
leadership  as  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 

King  Benjamin's  purpose  in  rule 
was  not  wealth  nor  power  but  to 
serve  God  and  fellowmen.  To  this 
end,  he  said,  "I  have  labored  with 
my  own  hands  that  I  might  serve 
you,  and  that  ye  should  not  be 
laden  with  taxes,  and  there  should 
nothing  come  upon  you  which  was 
grievous  to  be  borne  .  .  ."  (See  Mo- 
siah  2:12-19.) 

Mosiah,  his  successor,  did  also 
"till  the  earth,  that  thereby  he 
might  not  become  burdensome  to 
his  people."  What  a  contrast  to 
David  and  Solomon  in  Israel  and  to 
many  kings  and  politicians  down  to 
our  time! 

When  Alma  was  asked  to  be  king 
by  his  grateful  followers  and  con- 
verts, he  replied,  "Ye  shall  not  es- 
teem one  flesh  above  another,  or  one 
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man  shall  not  think  himself  above 
another;  therefore  I  say  unto  you 
it  is  not  expedient  that  ye  should 
have  a  king."  (Mosiah  23:7.) 

Mosiah,  chapter  29,  the  famous 
chapter  on  government  by  law  re- 
ferred to  in  the  February  Instructor, 
has  as  its  underlying  philosophy  a 
belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  equality  among  men — goals 
quite  impossible  to  attain  under  a 
king  or  dictatorship. 

Charity 

The  brotherhood  of  man  is  ex- 
pressed in  charity.  Charity  means 
love  in  King  James  English.  The 
Book  of  Mormon  asks  us  to  give  to 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  needy. 
This  is  not  to  be  done  blindly  nor 
rashly  but,  "see  that  all  these  things 
are  done  in  wisdom  and  order,  for 
it  is  not  requisite  that  a  man  should 
run  faster  than  he  has  strength." 
Men  are  also  advised  to  administer 
to  the  relief  of  the  needy,  both 
spiritually  and  temporally.  (See 
Mosiah  4:16-27.) 

Love  of  men  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  providing  things  for  the 
body.  It  is  to  create  in  us  humility 
and  mercy  towards  others.  Alma 
tells  Shiblon,  his  son,  how  to  pray, 
"Do  not  say:  O  God,  I  thank  thee 
that  we  are  better  than  our  breth- 
ren; but  rather  say:  O  Lord,  for- 
give my  unworthiness,  and  remem- 
ber my  brethren  in  mercy — ^yea, 
acknowledge  your  unworthiness  be- 
fore God  at  all  times."  (Alma  38: 
14.) 

The  Nephites  are  dead  and  gone, 
but  their  sins  remain  with  us.  We 
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too  are  lovers  of  material  goods.  We 
too  feel  pride  and  look  down  on 
those  with  less.  We  too  think  our- 
selves better  than  the  other  children 
of  God.  We  forget  the  intrinsic 
worth  and  equaHty  of  every  child 
of  God. 

Their  words  also  remain  with 
us.  And  as  we  read  them  our  hearts 
are  humbled,  our  pride  is  lessened, 
our  gratitude  increased.  Our  com- 
passion and  love  reach  out  to  all 
men.  We  would  help  all  men  par- 
take of  God's  goodness  and  salva- 


tion. We  are  better  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  a  man  is 
and  what  he  has  and  does.  We  re- 
member his  intrinsic  worth.  We  re- 
member too  our  own  worth,  neither 
making  it  more  nor  less  than  the 
worth  of  the  Creator's  other  chil- 
dren. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  is  indeed 
a  witness  of  Christ  through  its 
teaching  on  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Readings:  II  Nephi  26;  Mosiah 
2-4;  Alma  5:28  flf.;  Mormon  8. 


J/xpnl  {Brings   Lis  Vi/itness 


when  April  brings  us  heralding  of  spring, 
When  raindrops  gently  kiss  the  chaHced  cup 

Of  daffodils,  my  heart  soars  up  and  up 

In  thankfulness  for  earth's  bright  blossoming. 

For  then  the  winter's  dull  monotony  must  break 
(Through  grief  comes  light  of  love).  There  rings 

A  truer  message  when  fair  April  brings 
Us  witness  of  our  immortality. 

— Merling  D.  Clyde 
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JLatter-dayi  Saint  Settlement 
in  i^anaaa 

C.    FRANK   STEELE 
IV.  THE  BEGINNINGS   OF  CARDSTON 


Tt  was  in  June,  1887,  that  the  first 
Sunday  School  at  Cards  ton  was 
organized  but  it  was  not  until  Oc- 
tober 7,  1888,  that  a  complete 
Church  organization  was  effected. 
Then  a  ward  of  the  Church  was  set 
up  with  John  A.  Woolf  as  bishop. 
It  was  named  "Card  Ward."  At 
this  conference  Elders  Francis  M. 
Lyman  and  John  "W.  Taylor,  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
were  present  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
A  meetinghouse  20x20  feet  had  been 
built  and  the  townsite  was  laid  out 
by  John  A.  "Woolf,  J.  A.  Hammer, 
Bishop  Farrell  and  E.  R.  Miles,  an 
improvised  compass,  devised  by  one 
of  the  carpenters,  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  The  committee  worked 
under  the  direction  of  President 
Card,  who  drew  the  first  plan  for 
the  town,  making  sixteen  blocks 
to  a  quarter  section  of  land,  the 
blocks  being  thirty-four  rods  square, 
with  streets  ninety-nine  feet  wide 
laid  out  at  right  angles. 

Good  crops  were  raised  the  first 
season  to  help  sustain  the  new  colony 
through  the  approaching  winter. 
Vegetable  gardens  were  productive, 
there  was  a  satisfactory  potato  crop 
and  President  Card  raised  a  hun- 
dred  bushels    of   oats   on   one-and 
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one -half  acres  of  the  newly  broken 
prairie  land — and  this  without  irri- 
gation. 

The  other  members  of  the  colony 
raised  some  crops  and  as  there  was 
little  money  among  the  people  they 
had  to  depend  for  their  livelihood 
on  the  soil.  In  those  early  days  folk 
lived  largely  "on  the  land."  The 
Lord  was  with  his  people  in  their 
new  home  and  in  a  quite  remarkable 
way  they  were  enabled  to  secure 
some  needed  money. 

When  the  Latter-day  Saints  first 
came  into  the  country,  it  is  said, 
the  riders  of  the  Cochrane  Ranch, 
the  largest  cattle  company  in  the 
South  Alberta  country  at  the  time, 
spotted  the  Mormons  breaking  the 
land  and  going  ahead  establishing 
a  community  on  Lee's  Creek.  They 
reported  back  to  William  "Billy" 
Cochrane,  son  of  Senator  Cochrane, 
founder  of  the  ranch,  that  "the 
Mormons  down  there  on  Lee's  Creek 
are  tearing  up  the  country  as  if 
they  owned  it."  "Billy"  Cochrane, 
manager  of  the  big  outfit,  replied 
dryly: 

"Don't  worry  about  the  Mor- 
mons, boys,  they'll  winter  kill  any- 
way." 


LATTER-DAY   SAINT   SETTLEMENT   IN   CANADA 


The  Mormons  didn't  winter  kill. 
On  the  contrary,  they  made  friends 
of  the  Cochrane  interests  and  dur- 
ing the  first  fall  the  men  of  the 
colony  turned  out  almost  en  masse 
to  put  up  fifty-five  tons  of  hay  for 
the  Cochrane  Ranch  at  $6.50  a  ton. 
They  also  did  considerable  fencing 
and  other  work  on  the  ranch  and 
years  later  the  Mormon  church 
bought  out  the  Cochrane  Ranch  in- 
terests and  colonized  it  with  Latter- 
day  Saint  families.  Recently  the 
present  writer  met  one  of  the  few 
remaining  members  of  Senator 
Cochrane's  family,  now  a  resident 
of  Montreal.  The  story  about 
"Billy"  Cochrane's  dire  prediction 
about  the  Mormons  brought  from 
him  this  remark:  "That's  what 
Billy  would  say,  but  I  want  you 
to  know  he  always  had  a  high  re- 
gard for  your  people." 

As  the  colony  secured  needed  cash 
to  tide  them  over  the  winter 
months,  so  the  way  was  opened  for 
them  to  secure  fuel.  Wood  was  ob- 
tained along  the  valley  of  Lee's 
creek  and  in  addition  a  vein  of  good 
coal  was  discovered  four  miles 
up  the  creek  from  the  settlement. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
most  of  the  adult  members  of  the 
Cardston  colony  were  experienced 
in  Church  work.  President  Card, 
spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the 
colony,  was  president  of  the  Cache 
Stake;  Robert  Daines  had  been 
bishop  of  the  Hyde  Park  Ward  and 
John  A.  Woolf  had  been  his  coun- 
selor; while  George  L.  Farrell  was 
bishop  of  the  Smithfield  Ward.  All 
these    leaders    and   others    crowded 


into  J.  A.  Hammer's  tent  for  the 
first  sacrament  service  on  Sunday, 
June  5.  A  large  packing  case  served 
as  pulpit  and  another  one  for  a 
sacrament  table.  Chairs,  spring  seats 
from  wagons,  nail  kegs  and  bags  of 
oats  were  the  "pews."  It  was  all 
very  rough  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  present  to  bless  and  com- 
fort His  Saints  in  their  new  home 
in  the  north. 

The  Sunday  following,  June  12, 
service  was  held  under  a  bowery 
which  the  men  had  erected  for 
Church  meetings  and  other  gather- 
ings. It  was  under  this  bowery  on 
June  12,  1887,  that  the  first 
prophecy  regarding  a  temple  in 
Canada  was  made,  this  by  Johna- 
than  E.  Layne,  one  of  the  faithful 
brethren  of  the  colony. 

To  the  north  of  the  new  settle- 
ment lay  the  Blood  Indian  reserva- 
tion. President  Card  had  passed 
through  some  of  the  Indian  trouble 
in  Utah  and  so  was  familiar  with 
the  problems  that  might  arise  from 
that  quarter.  He  had  made  sure 
about  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian 
lands  and  was  prepared  when  the 
noted  chief  Red  Crow,  his  interpre- 
ter, Joe  Healy,  and  a  band  of  some 
twenty-five  braves,  all  in  war  paint 
and  feathers,  appeared  in  the  colony. 
Red  Crow  was  met  by  President 
Card  and  other  Mormon  leaders 
and  a  frank  discussion  took  place. 
The  chief  insisted  the  settlers  had 
encroached  on  Indian  lands;  Presi- 
dent Card  was  equally  firm  that  this 
was  not  the  case.  In  the  end  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
government  of  the  "Great   White 
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Mother"  Queen  Victoria,  beloved  of 
the  Indians.  In  due  time  the  issue 
was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned  and  at  an  historic  coun- 
cil the  pipe  of  peace  was  passed  to 
the  Blood  chiefs  and  a  pledge  of 
peace  made  by  President  Card  and 
Red  Crow  which  has  endured  to 
this  day. 

This  friendship  between  the  Mor- 
mon settlers  and  the  Canadian  de- 
scendants of  Father  Lehi  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  co-operation  seen 
at  celebrations  in  Cardston,  not  ex- 
cepting the  first  observance  of  Do- 
minion Day  on  July  1,  1887.  A 
patriotic  celebration  was  held  at  an 
improvised  bowery  fitted  with  rus- 
tic seats  for  the  40  odd  members 
of  the  colony  and  their  1 6  neighbors 
invited  to  join  them.  "Aunt  Zina" 
had  drilled  various  groups  for  the 
program  on  the  gala  day;  there 
were  foot  races,  and  ice  cream  froz- 
en in  closely  covered  pails  embedded 
in  snow  brought  from  the  coulees. 
Some  of  the  children  brought 
bunches  of  prairie  flowers,  the  deli- 
cate wild  roses  being  a  ceaseless  de- 
light to  the  ladies  because  of  their 
fragrance. 

And  so  the  summer  waned  and 
with  the  fall  some  of  the  first  homes 
in  Cardston  were  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. The  pioneer  houses  were 
much  alike,  built  of  logs  to  the 
square,  the  walls  being  chinked 
with  spht  timber  and  plastered  in- 
side and  out.  Rough  lumber  was 
used  for  flooring.  Doors,  windows 
and  tar  paper  were  hauled  from 
Lethbridge.  Thrifty  housewives 
soon  had  curtains  on  the  windbws 
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and  in  no  time  the  kitchens  smelled 
of  Johnny  cake,  graham  gems  and 
buttermilk  biscuits.  Here  at  last 
the  immigrants  found  some  of  the 
real  comforts  of  home  and  a  new 
pride  and  happiness  came  into  the 
little  family  circles  along  the  yel- 
lowing course  of  Lee's  creek. 

Meanwhile,  industries  sprang  up 
in  and  near  the  new  settlement. 
These  were  enterprises  essential  in 
the  early  days — a  co-operative  com- 
munity store  started  in  1888,  a 
cheese  factory  in  1890  and  a  saw 
and  shingle  mill  and  French-Burr 
grist  mill  in  1891.  In  1892  a  new 
store  building  and  a  new  meeting 
house  were  built  and  that  same  year 
a  post  office  was  established.  Two 
years  later  a  telephone  line  ,was 
built  which  connected  Cardston 
with  the  growing  city  of  Leth- 
bridge some  60  miles  to  the  north- 
east. Cardston's  first  civic  govern- 
ment was  headed  by  a  village  over- 
seer, J.  A.  Hammer.  Then  in  June, 
1901,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
by  special  charter  from  the  North 
West  Territories  which  had  its 
capital  at  Regina.  Charles  Ora  Card 
was  the  first  mayor  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  town  coimcil  was 
held  July  25,  1901. 

If  there  ever  was  any  suspicion 
or  hostility  to  Mormon  iramigra- 
tion  by  Canadian  officials,  it  was 
soon  dispelled.  For  a  year  after  the 
founding  of  the  settlement  Presi- 
dent Card  with  Elders  Francis  M. 
Lyman  and  John  "W.  Taylor  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  journeyed  to  Ottawa  to 
lay  before  the  federal  authorities 
— more  on  page  181 
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C  ATURDAY,  March  6.  Rode  to  Burs- 
lem.  Elder  Kimball  left  for 
Manchester.  I  wrote  letters  to  Lo- 
renzo Snow,  John  Smith  and  Bath- 
sheba  W.  Bigler.  Attended  the 
council  and  gave  some  advice  and 
instructions  to  the  brethren. 

Friday,  March  12.  Very  pleasant 
day.  Wrote  letters  to  "William  Noon, 
H.  Glover,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Brig- 
ham  Young  and  Willard  Richards 
and  Wilford  Woodruff.  My  cold 
makes  me  feel  very  unpleasant.  At 
Brother  James  Galley's,  Maccles- 
field, a  large  town  in  Cheshire;  the 
inhabitants  are  silk  manufacturers, 
there  being  only  four  cotton  facto- 
ries in  the  place.  Many  of  the  fac- 
tories are  very  large  and  carry  on 
a   trade   with   America   and   other 


countries,  silk  being  the  principal 
article  manufactured.  The  common 
class  of  people  are  very  poor  and 
scarcely  get  sufficient  to  support 
them  for  their  work;  others  have 
no  other  resources  than  begging 
from  door  to  door.  Trade  was  never 
known  to  be  so  dull  before.  One 
of  the  brethren  told  me  that  for 
three  months  past  he  had  not  earned 
over  five  shillings  a  week,  on  ac- 
count of  no  work.  This  place  has 
four  large  churches  dedicated  to 
English  clergymen:  many  large 
chapels  and  a  number  of  large  shoal 
houses.  A  large  town  hall  adorns 
the  public  square:  number  of  in- 
habitants 50,000;  eleven  chapels; 
one  Catholic  church,  four  meeting 
houses    or   places    of   worship;    17 
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school  houses,  some  of  them  very 
large  and  elegant.  One  contains 
over  2,000  scholars.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  school  houses 
many  of  the  children  are  quite  ig- 
norant of  the  common  branches 
of  study. 

Saturday,  March  13.  Wrote  let- 
ters to  George  W.  Gee  and  John 
Taylor.  The  day  is  most  beautiful, 
the  wind  blowing  like  spring.  The 
streets  are  occupied  by  a  company 
of  beggars,  who  make  known  to  the 
people  their  wants  by  giving  a 
stump  speech,  while  the  others  are 
calling  from  door  to  door  for  some- 
thing to  eat. 

Minutes  of  Conference 

The  second  annual  conference  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  assembled  in  their 
meeting  room  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1841. 

Present:  George  A.  Smith  of  the 
Traveling  High  Council;  Alfred 
Cordon,  traveling  High  Priest,  El- 
der Galley,  three  Priests,  five 
Teachers  and  2  Deacons. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Elder 
James  Galley,  who  proposed  Elder 
Alfred  Cordon  to  preside  over  the 
conference.  He  opened  the  meeting 
by  prayer,  and  then  proceeded  to 
draw  fellowship  from  two  members. 
He  represented  that  Branch  as  con- 
sisting of  one  Elder,  6  Priests,  5 
Teachers,  3  Deacons  and  91  mem- 
bers. The  nominations  were  Broth- 
ers John  Horrocks,  David  Henshale, 
William  Boyle,  W.  Butterworth, 
Priests;  Peter  Johnson,  James  Bram- 
well,  Abel  Taylor  and  James  Start, 
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Teachers;  Joseph  Taylor,  Deacon. 

After  the  ordinations.  Elder 
George  A.  Smith  delivered  an  ap- 
propriate address  to  those  brethren 
who  had  been  ordained. 

The  meeting  was  dismissed  by 
Alfred  Cordon,  who  returned 
thanks. 

All  the  above  resolutions  were 
carried  unanimously. 

Elder  Alfred  Cordon  delivered 
some  suitable  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ordination. 

(Signed)  W.  Boyle, 

Clerk.' 

The  number  of  Saints  represented 
in  the  March  conference  in  Glous- 
tershire,  Worcestershire,  Manmoth- 
shire  and  Herefordshire,  were  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  members,  36  Elders,  103 
Priests,  38  Teachers  and  9  Deacons. 

A  conference  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
was  held  in  the  Leek  meeting  room. 

Present:  Elder  George  A.  Smith 
of  the  Traveling  Council;  2  Elders, 
6  Priests,  2  Teachers  and  2  Deacons. 

Elder  Alfred  Cordon  was  called 
to  the  chair  and  John  Hunt  was 
chosen   clerk. 

Meeting  opened  by  prayer  by  the 
chaplain.  The  conference  then  pro- 
ceeded and  drew  fellowship  from 
Mark  Washington  and  wife. 

John  Hunt,  President  of  the 
Branch  at  Leek  represented  that 
Branch  as  consisting  of  63  members, 
1  Elder,  6  Priests,  2  Teachers  and  2 
Deacons. 

Elder  Smith  then  arose  and  made 
some  remarks  upon  ordinations  and 
moved  that  Stephen  Nixon  receive 
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the  oflfice  of  Elder.  Seconded  by 
Brother  Richard  Rushton  Sen.; 
with  one  exception,  it  was  carried. 
The  objection  was  made  by  Brother 
Jackson  who  was  called  upon  to 
state  his  objections.  He  arose  and 
said  there  was  partial  dealings,  for 
he  was  the  oldest  Priest  and  had  a 
right  to  the  ojffice;  he  knew  it  by 
the  spirit  of  God,  and  that  Elder 
George  A.  Smith  had  not  been  to 
see  him  at  his  house,  and  that  it 
had  been  given  in  tongues  that 
George  Nixon  be  ordained  an  Elder; 
and  he  very  covetly  observed  that 
tongues  did  not  govern  the  Church, 
and  that  Elder  Rushton  had  offend- 
ed him  very  much  by  asking  him 
for  the  rent  of  the  'Room'  which 
he  promised  to  pay. 

Elder  George  A.  Smith  then  arose 
and  spoke  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  conduct  of  Brother  Jack- 
son in  accusing  Brother  Rushton  in 
that  manner,  and  that  instead  of 
attending  to  the  words  of  the  Sav- 
iour as  is  laid  down  in  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter  of  Matthew  'that  if 
his  brother  had  offended  him  he  was 
to  go  and  tell  him  his  fault,  be- 
tween his  brother  and  him  alone.' 
But  he  had  broken  it  by  bringing 
it  before  the  Church  and  before  the 
world  in  an  unrighteous,  unchris- 
tian and  ungodly  manner. 

After  considerable  investigation. 
Elder  Smith  moved  that  Brother 
Jackson  be  suspended  until  he  made 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  error. 
Seconded  by  Brother  G.  Clowes  and 
unanimously  carried. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  car- 
ried that  T.  Hudson,  T.  Gibbs  and 


T.  Knight  be  ordained  Priests;  also 
that  G.  Clowes,  F.  Rushton  and  C. 
Rushton  be  ordained  Teachers. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  ordi- 
nations would  be  attended  to  next 
evening. 

Moved  and  carried  that  Elder 
Knight  act  as  Presiding  Elder  over 
the  Leek  Branch  of  the  Church. 

(Signed)  John  Hunt, 

Clerk. 

Friday,  March  19.  Meeting  as- 
sembled according  to  notice  pre- 
viously given  and  proceeded  to  or- 
dain those  that  were  set  apart  last 
evening.  Brother  G.  Clowes  arose 
and  made  an  objection  to  Brother 
Nixon  being  ordained,  which  was 
that  Elder  George  A.  Smith  had 
been  dealing  partially,  'for,'  said  he, 
'Brother  Nixon  has  taken  you  to 
his  house,  fed  and  treated  you  like 
a  gentleman  and  therefore,'  said 
he,  'that  is  the  reason  you  have 
called  him  to  be  an  Elder  and  his 
calhng  was  not  by  the  spirit  of 
God.' 

After  making  some  observations 
on  the  subject.  Elder  Alfred  Cor- 
don moved,  and  it  was  carried  unan- 
imously, that  Brother  G.  Clowes  be 
suspended  for  publicly  and  falsely 
accusing  Elder  George  A.  Smith, 
until  he  made  public  acknowledg- 
ment. After  which.  Brother  Clowes 
attempted  several  times  to  throw 
the  house  into  confusion  but  did  not 
succeed. 

Elders  George  A.  Smith  and  Al- 
fred Cordon  proceeded  to  ordain 
three  Priests  and   two  Teachers. 

Elder  Nixon  preferred  delaying 
his  ordination  until  Sabbath. 
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Elder  George  A.  Smith  delivered 
a  suitable  address  to  the  Officers 
and  members. 

Meeting      closed      by      singing. 
Prayer  by  President  Cordon. 
(Signed)  John  Hunt, 

Clerk.' 

Sunday,  March  21.  Preached  to 
the  Saints.  Brother  G.  Clowes  made 
a  confession  of  his  conduct  to  the 
Saints.  He  said  he  had  done  wrong 
and  I  had  done  right,  and  he  had 
accused  me  falsely. 

I  preached  in  the  evening.  A  col- 
lection was  taken,  amounting  to 
ten  shilhngs.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Brother  Lorenzo  Snow.  Ordained 
Brother  Nixon  an  Elder  and  con- 
firmed one  person.  Brother  Nixon 
preached  in  the  afternoon. 

Monday,  March  22.  Took  leave 
of  the  Saints  at  Leek,  leaving  most 
of  them  in  tears.  Walked  to  Lane 
End,  Elder  Nixton  accompanying 
me.  We  found  the  brethren  all  well. 

Saturday,  March  27.  Attended 
a  council  of  the  officers  at  Hanley 
Meeting  Room.  They  raised  a  sub- 
scription of  four  pounds  towards 
taking  me  home.  Elder  Woodruff 
gave  much  instruction  to  the  Elders. 

Sunday,  March  28.  The  confer- 
ence met  at  the  Assembly  rooms,  at 
half  past  ten  and  transacted  some 
very  important  business. 

Monday,  March  29.  Spent  the 
day  in  packing  up  my  things  and 
taking  leave  of  the  Saints.  I  attend- 


ed council  in  the  evening.  Elder 
WoodruflE  and  myself  gave  much  in- 
struction to  the  Elders. 

Tuesday,  March  30.  Elder  Wii- 
ford  Woodruff  and  myself  left  for 
Manchester,  traveling  in  the  coach, 
and  landed  at  Brother  Pratt's  at  10 
o'clock.  Received  No.  7  of  the 
'Times  and  Seasons'  and  a  letter 
from  Don  C.  Smith. 

Wednesday,  March  31.  Spent  the 
day  at  Elder  Pratt's. 

Thursday,  April  1.  Elders  Brig- 
ham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Or- 
son Hyde  and  Willard  Richards 
came  and  we  spent  the  day  to- 
gether. 

Friday,  April  2.  Elders  Orson 
Pratt,  John  Taylor,  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, Parley  P.  Pratt  and  myself, 
with  the  Elders  that  were  here  yes- 
terday, spent  the  day  in  council. 
Much  business  was  transacted.  .  .  . 

Saturday,  April  3.  Met  again  and 
proceeded  with  the  business.  Ad- 
journed for  dinner,  after  which  we 
met  again  with  the  Saints.  We  all 
bore  testimony  to  the  work  of  God. 
The  hall  was  filled  with  people. 

Sunday,  April  4.  The  quorum 
met  again  and  proceeded  with  the 
conference  business.  Elders  Hed- 
lock,  Wright,  Curtis,  Lorenzo 
Snow,  and  L.  Rich  came  to  the 
council. 

Monday,  April  5.  Spent  the  day 
in  council  and  transacting  impor- 
tant business. 


"Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the 
blood  of  all  men. 

"For  I  have  not  shtmned  to  declare  tmto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God." 

(Acts  20:26,  27.) 
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ELBERT    D.    THOMAS* 


Tn  speaking  of  our  two  greatest 
Americans,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said,  "No  two  great  men  were  as 
good  as  "Washington  and  Lincoln, 
and  no  two  good  men  were  as  great." 
In  Gandhi  there  was  no  line  between 
goodness  and  greatness.  His  good- 
ness is  what  made  him  great.  Thus 
he  became  one  of  the  great  uni- 
versal among  men.  World  citizen 
in  ideals  and  in  action,  but  when  a 
cause  was  for  his  people,  he,  like 
Jefferson,  our  outstanding  world 
citizen,  could  become  a  tense  na- 
tionalist. 

Gandhi  dead  will  be  a  force  in  the 
world  greater  even  than  was  his 
power  in  life,  for  Gandhi's  leader- 
ship rested  upon  spirituality. 
Trained  in  western  culture,  he  be- 
came that  bridge  between  the  east 
and  the  west  which  in  goodness  and 
spirituality  show  there  was  no  dif- 
ference. 

He  gained  many  of  his  ideals  from 
reading  an  American  philosopher, 
but  he  tempered  those  ideals  with 
an  eastern  spirit.  Thus  he  linked 
the  cultures  of  the  east  and  the  west. 

One  of  America's  martyrs,  Presi- 
dient  Garfield,  is  said  to  have  soothed 


an  angry  crowd  by  putting  forth 
his  hand  and  saying,  "There  are 
times  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  when 
the  presence  of  the  eternal  spirit 
is  so  close  that  if  we  but  put  out 
our  arm  we  can  feel  it."  Gandhi's 
sign  of  forgiveness,  displayed  to- 
ward the  man  who  had  struck  him 
down,  proved  how  close  are  the 
great  ones  who  live  constantly  in 
tune  with  the  Infinite  Goodness. 
His  gesture  of  forgiveness  brought 
pause  to  the  thoughtful  of  the 
whole  world. 

Religion  is  a  bond,  which,  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  time,  ties 
those  who  live  in  the  present  with 
those  who  have  gone  before  and 
those  who  come  after.  Gandhi  with- 
out religion  and  without  the  spirit 
would  not  be  Gandhi.  Gandhi  now 
belongs  to  the  ages.  The  new  India 
is  arising  to  be  an  everlasting  mon- 
ument to  his  goodness,  his  great- 
ness, and  his  spirit. 


♦Elbert  D.  Thomas  was  a  member  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board  when 
the  idea  of  "two-  and  one-half-minute" 
talks  was  developed.  The  above  talk  was 
delivered  by  him  at  the  memorial  services 
in  tribute  to  Gandhi  iA  Washington,  D,  C, 
February  11,  1948. 


"And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  Itsve.*'  (I  Corinthians  13: 13») 
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'T'he  job  of  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  is  to  integrate  religion 
into  the  daily  lives  of  his  pupils. 
Religion  must  be  made  a  part  of 
them,  not  merely  a  sideshow  staged 
one  day  out  of  each  seven.  If  this 
is  to  be  the  case,  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  must  understand  the  week- 
day experiences  of  his  students,  par- 
ticularly their  school  training. 

There  are  many  branches  grow- 
ing on  the  tree  of  truth,  and  the 
teacher,  religious  of  otherwise,  who 
chooses  to  ignore  some  of  them  will 
find  himself  handicapped.  As  he 
narrows  his  own  mind  and  heart, 
he  will  find  himself  out  of  harmony 
with  the  growing,  expanding  per- 
sonalities of  youth.  Too  often,  the 
Sunday  School  teacher  doesn't  have 
a  sympathetic  imderstanding  of  the 
place  of  science,  philosophy,  the 
arts,  and  history  in  the  lives  of 
young  people,  consequently,  he 
depreciates,  even  belittles  these 
branches  of  knowledge  in  his 
classes.  In  this  way,  often  without 
realizing  it,  he  creates  confusions 
and  conflicts,  instead  of  an  over-all 
harmony,  such  as  spiritual  growth 
should  produce.   • 

The  so-called  conflicts  between 
religion  and  other  branches  of 
knowledge  are  usually  the  product 
of  small  minds,  some  of  them  snip- 
ping at  religion,  others  using  re- 
ligion as  a  cloak  to  justify  a  cut 
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and  dried  dogmatism.  Again,  deep- 
seated  prejudices,  racial,  class,  and 
political,  too  often  find  expression 
in  the  Sunday  School  class.  We 
might  do  well  to  conclude  that  God 
subsidizes  no  man's  ignorance,  nor 
his  prejudices,  nor  his  hatreds. 

Jesus  is  the  perfect  example  of 
the  teacher  who  regards  the  spirit- 
ual life  as  the  common  denominator 
for  all  classes  and  types  of  huinan 
beings.  With  ease  and  mastery  he 
gave  out  great  truths  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria  at  the  well.  Neither  her 
own  imperfections  nor  her  lack  of 
racial  purity  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  Jews  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  way.  Yet  with  equal 
calm,  we  find  him  on  another  oc- 
casion conversing  with  the  learned 
Nicodemus.  And  again  we  hear 
him  say  "Come  unto  Me  all  ye  who 
are  heavy  laden." 

The  Sunday  School  teacher  needs 
to  strive  for  the  universal  quality 
in  religion,  realizing  its  appeal  to 
all  grades  of  intelligence  from  the 
very  commonplace  to  the  highest. 
Especially  should  he  be  alert  to  the 
fact  that  the  young  people  of  to- 
day are  eagerly  pressing  their  way 
through  the  schools  and  colleges, 
often  widening  their  horizons  in  a 
single  day  more  than  their  fore- 
fathers did  in  years.  Many  of  their 
ideas  of  God  and  human  brother- 
hood   are    taken    from    their    daily 


MAKE    YOUR    TEACHING    LIVE 


contacts  in  a  democratic  society, 
and  are  already  well  established. 
Perhaps  their  greatest  need  is  for 
a  growing  faith,  and  a  set  of  at- 
titudes toward  life  most  likely  to 
sustain  them  in  a  complex,  and 
often  trying  age. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  the 
hands  of  some  teachers,  God  be- 
comes a  sort  of  petty  tyrant,  thun- 
dering sharp  edicts  from  the  skies 
and  often  upholding  conduct  in 
violation  of  approved  ethics  of  to- 
day, provided  it  is  accomplished  by 
the  right  people,  and  for  purposes 
supposedly  in  harmony  with  the 
Divine  will.  While  recognizing  the 
importance  of  teaching  the  neces- 
sity of  adhering  strictly  to  the 
moral  code,  and  of  pointing  out 
the  advantages  of  a  life  lived  with- 
in the  folds  of  the  church,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  importance 
of  stressing  the  love  of  God,  His 
character  as  a  kind  parent,  not 
merely  of  a  favored  few,  but  of  all 
people. 

A  veteran,  after  harrowing  ex- 
periences in  the  war,  came  out  of 
a  Sunday  School  class  recently, 
where  he  felt  the  universal  love  of 
God  was  too  little  stressed,  and  was 
overheard  to  make  the  remark  "I 
couldn't  have  much  respect  for 
that  kind  of  a  God." 

The  Sunday  School  teacher  who 
makes  a  pastime  of  ridiculing  men 
of  science,  and  of  holding  them  up 
as  the  arch  enemies  of  religion,  usu- 
ally loses  the  respect  of  the  most 
intelligent  members  of  his  class. 
Others,  who  for  the  time  being  ac- 


cept his  conclusions,  are  forced 
later  on  to  believe  they  must  choose 
one  or  the  other.  Sometimes,  they 
don't  choose  religion.  And  if  they 
don't,  the  deceptions  of  unscrupu- 
lous and  irreligious  teachers  of 
science  may  have  been  one  of  the 
causes;  but  it's  equally  true  that 
the  Sunday  School  teachers  them- 
selves may  have  been  the  worst 
offenders. 

Little  good  comes  from  over- 
stressing  immature,  childish  versions 
of  the  creation,  or  from  castigating 
unpopular  political  and  economic 
theories,  though  this  sort  of  thing 
is  frequently  done.  Perhaps  such 
a  tendency  is  the  second  line  of  de- 
fense for  those  teachers  who  find 
themselves  facing  their  classes  with- 
out adequate  preparation  for  the 
lesson  at  hand. 

Many  notable  men  and  women,  as 
everyone  knows,  have  given  the 
Sunday  School  credit  for  success- 
fully laying  the  spiritual  founda- 
tions of  their  lives,  or  of  guiding 
them  through  periods  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  when  they  were  waver- 
ing. But  unfortunately,  this  isn't 
always  the  case.  Others  have  ac- 
cused their  Sunday  School  teachers 
of  setting  up  rigid  barriers  to  in- 
tellectual progress,  of  refusing  to 
accept  truth  except  when  it  fits 
into  their  own  previously  conceived 
patterns  of  thought.  Frequently, 
the  teacher  isn't  conscious  of  the 
conflict  in  the  student's  mind,  as 
the  latter  may  never  reveal  it.  Then, 
sometimes  when  he  does,  the  result 
is  only  greater  confusion,  and  fin- 
— more  on  page  199 
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■npHE  wide 
musical 
experience  and 
training  of 
Lowell  M . 
Durham  form 
a  good  back- 
ground for  his 
work  on  the 
music  commit- 
tee of  the  gen- 
eral board.  He 
holds  a  B.  A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Utah 
and  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Iowa,  where  he 
also  spent  some  time  as  a  staff  mem- 


LOWELL    M.     DURHAM 


ber.  He  is  at  present  a  staff  member 
of  the  University  of  Utah  music 
department,  music  director  at  Ra- 
dio Station  KSL,  music  critic  for 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  program 
annotator  for  the  Utah  Symphony. 

Brother  Durham  was  a  missionary 
in  Great  Britain  and  has  served  in 
many  other  Church  positions — as  a 
Sunday  School  superintendent  and 
teacher,  member  of  branch  presi- 
dency, president  of  Y.M.M.LA., 
and  director  of  a  youth  chorus  in 
the  Richards  Ward. 

He  married  Betty  Divers  in  April, 
1941,  and  they  have  two  children. 


Florence  S. 
Allen  received 
a  B.A.  degree 
from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah 
and  has  since 
taught  music 
in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  of 
Granite  School 
District,  and 
for    the     past 

^1  *^   .  FLORENCE  S.   ALLEN 

twelve  years  in 

the  Lincoln  Junior  High  School  in 
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Salt  Lake  City.  She  has  had  much 
practical  experience  in  Church 
music,  also,  having  served  as  organ- 
ist for  ward  Primary,  Sunday  School 
and  M.LA.,  and  as  ward  M.LA. 
chorister  and  stake  organist  for 
Sunday  School  and  M.I.A. 

Sister  Allen  is  a  member  of  both 
the  Utah  and  the  National  Educa- 
tion Associations  and  Music  Edu- 
cators Associations,  and  the  Am- 
erican Association  of  University 
"Women.  She  is  an  active  worker  in 
civic  music  programs. 


NEW   MEMBERS    OF   GENERAL    BOARD 


BETH   HOOPER 


with    a  B.S.  degree 


Beth  Hooper 
has  had  an  ex- 
cellent back- 
ground  of 
teaching  ex- 
perience as  well 
as  musical  ac- 
tivity for  her 
general  board 
duties.  She 
graduated 
from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah 
and   has  since 


been  a  teacher  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 


schools,  for  the  past  three  years  act- 
ing as  a  visiting  teacher. 

Sister  Hooper  has  been  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  served  on  Sunday  School 
stake  boards  in  two  diflFerent  stakes. 
She  has  been  a  ward  choir  member 
and  organist  and  M.I.A.  organist 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Utah  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Guild  of  Or- 
ganists. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Utah  Child 
Guidance  Association,  Utah  and 
National  Education  Associations, 
and  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  (profes- 
sional teachers'  fraternity). 


L.  D.  S.  SETTLEMENT  IN  CANADA 
{Continued  from  page  172) 

problems    relating    to    farm    lands.  United  States  authorities,  even   to 

timber  permits,  water,  a  townsite,  the  confiscation  of  property,  and,  it 

etc.,  and  to  explain  to  them  their  is   reported,    Sir   John   was   deeply 

plans  for  the  settlement  generally,  moved,   saying  it   seemed    "hardly 

They  were  met  with  kindness  and  possible  that  the  United  States  gov- 

courtesy    and    on    November    10,  ernment  would  confiscate  the  pro- 

188  8,  conferred  with  the  eminent  perty  of  the  Church."  Not  all  the 

Canadian  prime  minister.  Sir  John  requests    of    the    delegation    were 

A.  Macdonald  and  other  members  granted  but  a  number  were  and  al- 

of  the   cabinet.  The   brethren    re-  together  the  mission  was  a  success, 

counted  something  of  the  treatment  clarifying     the     position     of     the 

of  the  Mormon  Church  in  Utah  by  Church  in  governmental  circles. 


"No  nation  has  a  monopoly  of  the  good  traits  or  the  bad  habits  of 
human  nature.  Teach  your  children,  therefore,  to  appraise  each  person 
for  what  he  is  as  an  individual,  rather  than  as  a  member  of  groups.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  be  careful  what  you  say  in  the  hearing  of  children." 
(From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.E.A.,  1947.  Used 
by  permission.) 
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Superintendents 


SAVE  AND  USE  CHURCH  MAGAZINES 


^IATe  have  often  urged  Sunday 
Schools  to  save  for  future 
reference  copies  of  magazines  pub- 
Hshed  by  the  Church  (the  Satur- 
day Church  News)  and  the  Church 
auxiharies.  If  possible  these  should 
be  bound  and  added  to  the  Sunday 
School  or  ward  library  as  a  source 
of  enrichment  materials  in  teaching 
lessons  provided  for  Sunday  School 
classes,  and  classes  of  other  teaching 
agencies  of  the  Church.  Toward 
this  end  and  for  the  convenience 
of  Sunday  School  teachers  there  is 
being  published  each  month  in  The 
Instructor  references  from  these 
magazines  to  particular  Sunday 
School  lessons  being  taught  in  1948. 
Our  excuse  for  repeatedly  refer- 
ring to  this  matter  is  the  fact  that 
reports  come  to  us  from  some  stakes 
that  the  general  board  of  the  Sun- 
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day  School  is  not  providing  enough 
enrichment  materials  for  the  les- 
sons; that  it  is  not  enough  to  give 
references  merely;  but  that  suitable 
material  to  supplement  each  lesson 
should  be  reprinted  and  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  at  the  time 
they  should  be  preparing  each  les- 
son. Anyone  acquainted  with  the 
present  situation  of  the  publishing 
business,  both  as  to  costs  and  feasi- 
bility, must  know  that  this  kind 
of  "spoon  feeding"  at  long  distance 
is  Impossible. 

Faithful  Sunday  School  officers 
and  teachers  generally  know  that 
our  business  department  has  not 
been  able,  notwithstanding  every 
possible  effort,  to  have  our  lessons 
reach  you  on  time  the  past  two 
years.  Some  of  the  lessons  for  1949 
are   already   In    the    hands   of    the 
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printers  and  all  will  be  within  a  few 
months  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
be  ready  for  mailing  early  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year.  If  they  are  not 
it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Sun- 
day School  board  or  its  business 
office. 

As  to  costs,  when  all  bills  and  re- 
ceipts are  in  we  anticipate  a  deficit 
for  the  year  1948;  this  because 
while  costs  have  substantially  in- 
creased the  sales  prices  have  not  been 
increased  in  the  hope  that  more 
lesson  manuals,  teachers'  supple- 
ments, and  Instructors  will  be  used. 

It  is  very  uneconomical  to  re- 
print in  one  of  the  standard  Church 
magazines  the  contents  of  one  of 
the  others.  It  is  presumed  that  there 
will  be  some  copies  of  each  maga- 
zine in  every  ward.  Subscribers  who 
do  not  wish  to  retain  their  maga- 
zines might  as  good  neighbors  lend 
them,  or,  when  through  with  a 
copy,  deposit  it  with  the  Sunday 
School  or  ward  library.  One  copy 
should  be  used  for  binding  and  the 
remainder  for  loaning  by  the  li- 
brarian. 

Nearly  all  current  publications 
are  under  copyright.  These  may  not 
be  published  by  anyone  else  with- 
out first  securing  permission  of  the 
holder  of  the  copyright.  To  do 
otherwise  is  a  violation  of  the  eighth 


commandment;  it  is  also  punishable 
under  our  criminal  laws.  Except  for 
brief  quotations  in  a  book  review, 
permission  is  generally  difficult  to 
get,  and  when  given  may  require 
a  substantial  fee,  not  to  mention 
costs  of  reprinting  and  mailing. 

There  are  in  the  Church  many 
very  capable  and  industrious  teach- 
ers who  supplement  the  publica- 
tions of  the  general  board  with  en- 
richment materials  they  gather 
from  copyrighted  books  and  maga- 
zines they  have  access  to,  and  from 
which  they  may  make  notes,  or 
clippings  from  their  own  current 
magazines  and  newspapers;  also  for 
the  younger  pupils  pictures  that 
may  be  related  to  the  lessons  and 
supplement  those  published  by  the 
general  board. 

A  mature,  thoughtful  person  may 
often  illustrate  principles  and  their 
practical  applications  from  his  own 
experiences  and  observations  of  the 
experiences  of  his  acquaintances. 
Knowledge  of  essential  facts  and 
principles  pertaining  to  a  lesson  is 
necessary  to  successful  teaching, 
but  thoughtful  consideration  of 
their  meanings  and  applications  in 
daily  life  is  even  more  necessary. 
This  requires  careful  preparation  of 
each  lesson  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  when  it  is  to  be  taught. 


PASSING  A  GOOD  IDEA  ALONG 


We  have  received  a  most  unusual 
"Christmas  card"  from  the  "officers 
and  teachers  of  the  .Meridian  Ward 
Sunday  School,  Boise  Stake."  This 
"card"  is  in  the  form  of  a  pam- 


phlet 5^/2  inches  by  ZYz  inches,  12 
pages    and    cover,    entitled    "Trea- 
sured 'Thoughts  Not  Forgotten.'  " 
The  names  of  all  the  officers  and 
— more  on  page  193 
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HECTOGRAPH 


Tn  recent  years  some  ward  librari- 
ans have  been  equipped  with  (or 
given  access  to)  mimeographing  or 
similar  duplicating  machines.  To 
the  alert  librarian  such  devices  can 
be  most  useful.  They  can  be  used 
for  making  duplicates  of  maps, 
questionnaires,  songs,  drawings  for 
coloring,  and  other  subjects  for 
classroom  purposes. 

Certainly  teachers  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  better  effort  if  the  librarian 
proffers  his  or  her  services  in  pro- 
viding such  teaching  helps. 

While  every  Sunday  School  li- 
brary may  not  have  a  duplicating 
machine,  each  can  at  least  have  a 
hectograph.  A  hectograph  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  pan  of  gelatin-like 
mixture  that  will  ordinarily  make 
at  least  seventy  duplicates  of  a 
master  presentation. 

Hectographs  may  be  purchased 
for  nominal  sums  at  school  supply 
stores.  Or  they  may  be  created. 
Here  is  a  recipe: 

Obtain  a  small  cake  pan,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  an  8  '/4  xl  1- 
inch  sheet  of  paper.  Mix  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  well  and  boil  for  7 
minutes: 


3 

1 

1 
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1  pkg.  gelatin  (clear) 
tablespoons  sugar 
cup  cold  water 
pint  glycerine 


After  they  have  boiled,  place  in 
shallow  pan  and  allow  to  cool  for 
12  hours.  Then  the  mixture  will  be 
ready  for  duphcating.  First,  damp- 
en the  substance  with  cold  water 
and  dry  with  about  three  sheets  of 
paper,  rubbing  gently  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Use  hectograph 
carbon  pencil,  ink  or  hectograph 
carbon  paper  when  making  your 
master  copy.  The  master  copy, 
whether  prepared  with  hectograph 
pencil,  ink,  carbon  or  typewriter 
ribbon,  must  be  placed  face  down 
on  the  "gelatin"  and  smoothed  out 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  as- 
sure every  part  of  it  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  gelatin.  The  master 
copy  should  remain  in  this  position 
from  3  to  7  minutes,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  copies  desired. 
The  longer  it  remains  on  the  gela- 
tin, the  more  copies  can  be  made. 

After  the  duplicates  have  been 
made,  sponge  the  gelatin  with  luke 
warm  water,  and  then  dry  off  to 
remove  as  much  hectograph  ink  as 
possible.  The  residue  will  in  time 
be  so  completely  absorbed  into  the 
gelatin  that  it  will  not  appear  on 
copies  of  new  matter  subsequently 
made.  If  hectograph  ink  is  used, 
do  not  turn  the  master  copy  face 
down  on  the  gelatin  until  the  ink 
is  dry. 


Sacramental  i/Lusic  and  i^em  fc 
lllayi  ana  y^une 
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Moderate  ma  con  moTo 


Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr 
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I  come  to  Thee  all  penitent, 
I  feel  Thy  love  for  me, 

Dear  Savior  in  this  Sacrament 
I  do  remember  Thee. 


Postlude 
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vl/ard  CJacultyi  — 
cJeacher  cdrnprovefnent 


THEME  FOR  JUNE:  EVERY  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  A  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

'T^His  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  both  with  teachers  and  pupils.  In- 
general  theme:  DEMON-  formal  appraisal  with  comments  on 
STRATION  TEACHING.  How  the  methods  of  the  teachers  are  be- 
far  the  suggestions  offered  through  ing  made.  No  teacher  can  escape 
The  Instructor  have  been  put  into  having  judgment  passed  on  him  by 
practice  we  do  not  know.  This,  those  who  participate.  The  com- 
however,  we  do  feel:  there  has  been  ments,  if  unfavorable,  seldom  reach 
a  Church-wide  awakening  towards  the  ears  of  the  teacher.  Sometimes, 
more  effective  gospel  teaching.  With  though  not  frequently  enough,  a 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  thousands  heartening  word  of  appreciation  of 
of  earnest  teachers  centered  on  bet-  a  good  lesson  is  given  to  the  earnest 
terment  of  their  work,  there   will  teacher. 

surely  be  a  gratifying  uplift.  ^g  would  not,  of  course,  turn 

Conventions     now     in     progress  every  class  into  a  specially  organized 

over  the  various  stakes  are   giving  training    class    for    those    who    are 

definite   attention    to   making   the  teaching    or    preparing    to    teach, 

gospel  effective  in  our  lives.  Lessons  What  then  can  be  done  with  profit 

aimed  at  this  result  are  being  de-  to  all? 

scribed,  perhaps  taught,  for  the  help  c          ,             •     i     t  ■ 

of  teachers.  therselves?'^"'"              '   '"^^''' 

One  thing  that  seems  of  further 

vital  worth  is  to  lay  emphasis  on  F^^^^'  Every  teacher,  whether  of 

the  theme  of  this  article:  EVERY  adults,   adolescents,  or  little  folk, 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  A  TRAIN-  ^^'^  P^^'^  ^''^d  prepare  better.   Make 

ING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  ^^^h  lesson,  so  far  as  possible,  one 

OF  THE  GOSPEL.  that  might  with  profit  be  observed. 

Why  not?  All  the  organization  Second'.      Certain     teachers     of 

for  effective  teacher  training  is  in  proved  excellence  can  and  should  be 

the  Sabbath   School.  Each  Sunday  requested  at  times  to  give  a  DEM- 

lessons  for  young  and  old  are  be-  ONSTRATION     LESSON.     This 

ing   conducted.    Whether   we    plan  not   only    for    teachers -in-training, 

for  it  or  not,  observation  of  teach-  but  for  those  in  service  who  need 

ing    methods  is   always   going   on,  such    uplifting     help.    Discussion, 
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further  to  lift  into  the  clear  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  illustrated  in  the 
demonstration,  should  follow  the 
dramatized  teaching.  Further  fol- 
low-up should  come  by  putting 
into  practice  what  is  of  basic  merit 
in  this  forward-pointing  work. 

Third:  Cadet  teachers  —  those 
preparing  for  the  regular  work — 
can  and  should  be  assigned  to  work 
with  teachers  who  are  of  the  best 
in  the  Sabbath  School.  In  this  way 
a  reserve  corps  of  teachers  may  be 
built  up. 

Fourth:  An  added  reserve — and 
this  was  the  sound  advice  of  the 
great  teacher,  Karl  G.  Maeser — 
should  be  recruited  from  those  in 
the  adult  classes  who  have  previous- 
ly taught  or  been  trained  for  teach- 
ing. In  practically  every  Sunday 
School  there  are  such  trained  folk 
— often  mothers  who  have  been 
successful  teachers,  or  fathers.  Let 
such  be  put  on  the  reserve  Hst  to 
help  meet,  as  need  requires,  the 
teaching  situations  that  arise.  Of- 
ten through  absence  of  a  regular 
teacher  a  class  is  left  without  this 
leadership.  For  their  children, 
grandchildren  and  themselves  par- 
ents who  have  taught  or  others 
should  be  happy  to  help  in  this  great 
work. 

Lastly,  and  of  prime  importance, 
let  those  who  are  teaching,  those 


who  are  training  to  become  teach- 
ers, and  those  on  the  reserve  list, 
prepare  by  study,  by  observation, 
by  discussion  to  become  more  effec- 
tive and  growing  teachers.  Finally, 
LET  THERE  BE  WITH  FACUL- 
TY AND  WITH  UNION  MEET- 
INGS OCCASIONAL  DEMON- 
STRATIONS. This  will  help  Uft 
the  art  of  teaching  into  the  clear, 
stir  teachers,  officers  and  members 
of  our  Church  to  renewed  interest 
in  this  important  work. 

Sooner  or  later  practically  every- 
one in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  will  be  called 
on  to  help  teach  the  gospel — this  in 
Sabbath  School,  Primary  Associa- 
tion, M.I.A.,  Relief  Society  or 
Priesthood  classes.  What  better  can 
each  and  all  do  than  to  learn 
through  observation  of  good  teach- 
ing, demonstration  lessons,  discus- 
sion and  practice  to  learn  how  to 
teach  well? 

Another  thing  of  vital  import: 
Effective  teaching  of  the  gospel 
brings  the*  clearest  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  plan  of  life 
and  salvation.  Only  as  one  rises  to 
a  teaching  knowledge  of  this  great- 
est of  subjects,  does  one  really  know 
the  gospel.  This  is  the  richest,  the 
most  lasting  reward  to  come  from 
this  labor  of  love. 

— Howard  R.  Driggs 


"The  qualities  of  character  most  desirable  for  good  relations  in  our 
homes,  neighborhoods,  communities,  states,  and  nation  are  precisely  the 
quaUties  which  are  most  needed  in  world  relations."  (From  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.E.A.,  1947.    Used  by  permission.) 
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essons 


Abbreviatians 

Church  News — Saturday  Church  Section  of 
Deseret  News 

Era — The  Improvement  Era 

Instructor — The  Instructor 

R.  S.  Mas:. — The  Relief  Society  Magazine 

FIRST    INTERMEDIATE    DEPARTMENT 

Historr  of  the  Church  for  Children 

Chapter  21.  What  Did  the  Pioneers  Eat? 

J.  N.  Washburn,  "The  Valley  Forge  of 
Mormondom,"  Era,  vol.  50,  Jan.,  1947,  p. 
48.  Story  of  how  Lorenzo  Young  was  able 
to  obtain  fresh  food  (hogs)  for  scurvy- 
ridden  Saints  from  hitherto  hostile  Missour- 
ians, 

Lois  Clayton,  "William  Clayton,"  In- 
structor, vol.  82,  July,  1947,  p.  314.  Record- 
ing in  diary  of  William  Clayton  concerning 
food  along  the  Platte  River:  buflfalo,  ante- 
lope, elk ;  and  interesting  comments  on 
the   abundance  of  buffalo. 

Joseph  J.  Cannon,  "George  Q.  Cannon," 
Instructor,  vol.  79,  June,  1944,  pp.  265,  266. 
Some  enlightening  paragraphs  on  the  diet 
and  food  circumstances  in  Salt  Lake  Valley 
the  first  year. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Events  Back  of  the 
Centennial,"  Church  News,  March  29,  1947, 
pp.  10,  12.  Miraculous  bevy  of  fluail,  cricket 
plague,  means  of  filling  empty  stomachs 
with  thistle  stocks,  etc. 

Preston  Nibley,  "Exodus  to  Greatness," 
Church  News,  March  15,  1947,  pp.  11,  12. 
Disease  and  hunger  face  Saints ;  their  diet 
and  results  of  deficiencies  discussed. 

Chapter  22.  Pioneer  Adventures 

Mary  Field  Garner,  "A  Chance  to  be  an 
Indian  Queen,"  Era,  vol.  49,  April,  1946,  p. 
203.  Interesting  true  story  of  a  red-haired 
girl  sought  by  an  Indian  on  the  plains  to 
be  his  squaw. 

Horace  K.  Whitney,  "Westward  with  the 
Saints,"  Era,  vol.  50.  May,  1947,  p.  276. 
Account  of  a  buffalo  hunt. 

Lois  Clayton.  "William  Clayton,"  In- 
structor, vol.  82,  June,  1947,  pp.  261-264, 
295.  Detailed  accoxint  of  meeting  with 
Pawnee  Indians ;  description  of  buffalo  hunt 
described  briefly  in  the  manual. 

Ellen  Jakeman,  "Adventure  with  a  Wolf 
— a    Pioneter    Experience,"    Church    News, 
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Feb.  19.  1944,  p.  11.  True  story  telling  of 
incidental  dangers  encountered  by  children 
in  their  work  or  play. 

Preston  Nibley,  "Exodus  to  Greatness," 
Church  News,  May  10.  1947,  pp.  11,  12. 
Buffalo  hunt. 

Chapter  23.  The  Pioneers  Were  Glad  When 
the  Sabbath  Came 

Nicholas  G.  Smith,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  294,  295.  Ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  Day,  remarks  of 
Brigham  Young  and  Heber  J.  Grant  on  this 
subject. 

Editorial,  "The  Sabbath  Day,"  Church 
News,  Jan,  12,  1946,  p.  1.  Quotations  from 
Pres.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Preston  Nibley,  "Exodus  to  Greatness," 
Church  News,  Dec.  14,  1946,  pp.  11.  12. 
Mormon  Battalion  participates  in  a  battle 
with  a  herd  of  wild  bulls. 

E.  Cecil  McGavin,  "The  Pioneers'  First 
Sabbath  in  the  Valley,"  Instructor,  vol.  82, 
May,  1947,  pp.  228,  229.  Description  of  the 
Sabbath  activities  upon  arriving  in  the 
valley. 

Chapter  24.   The  Valley  of  the  Great  Sail 
Lake 

John  Henry  Evans,  "Ezra  Taft  Benson," 
Instructor,  vol.  80,  August,  1945,  pp.  352- 
355.  A  description  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
when   the   Saints   entered. 

Howard  R,  Driggs,  "How  Our  Pioneers 
Helped  to  Add  New  Stars  to  Our  Flag," 
Instructor,  vol.  82,  July,  1947.  pp.  300,  301. 
History  of  arrival  and  settlement  in  the 
valley,  plan  of  the  city,  planting  of  crops, 
building  of  houses. 

Preston  Nibley,  "Idea  of  Western  Migra- 
tion Originated  in  Prophet's  Mind,"  Church 
News,  July  21,  1945.  pp.  11,  12.  Descrip- 
tion of  Joseph's  prophecy  concerning  his 
vision  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Saints  there. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Founding  of  Salt 
Lake  City,"  Church  News,  June  21,  1947, 
p.  12.  Description  of  the  valley  at  the  time 
the  pioneers  settled  here,  surrounding  points 
of  interest,  and  plan  of  the  city  laid  out. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Was  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  a  Desert  in  1847?"  Church  News, 
June  14,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  Descriptions  from 
various  journals  concerning  the  appearance 
and  fertility  of  the  valley  when  the  pioneers 
arrived. 


REFERENCES    FOR  JUNE   LESSONS 


SECOND   INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Leaders  of  the  Scriptures 

Chapter  XX.  Guided  by  the  Lord 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "When  the  Lord  Com- 
mands," Church  News,  Feb.  24,  1945.  p.  15. 
The  Lord  instruets  Nephi  in  building  the 
ship. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Faith  in  God  an 
Obligation  to  a  Pure  Life,"  Church  News, 
March  9,  1946,  p.  10.  Nephi  keeps  a  record. 

Ariel  L.  Crowley.  "Lehi's  River  Laman," 
Era,  vol.  47,  Jan.,  1944,  pp.  14.  15.  Lehi's 
trip  to  the  promised  land. 

Chapter  XXI.  The  Good  Leave  the  Evil 

Levi  Edgar  Young.  "An  Ancient  Prophet 
of  Great  Learning,"  Church  News,  Nov.  23. 
1946,  p.  10.  An  account  of  the  -works  of 
Nephi. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Three  Great  Person- 
alities of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  4.  1947,  p.  10.  Nephi,  Jacob  and 
Enos  discussed. 

Chapter   XXIII.    Enos,   the   Boy   Who   Fol- 
lowed in  his  Father's  Footsteps 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Three  Great  Person- 
alities of  the  Book  of  Mormon."  Church 
News,  Jan.  4,  1947.  pp.  10,  12.  Enos  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  Nephi  and  Jacob. 


JUNIOR   DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

Chapter  20.  Pioneer  Heroes 

Preston  Nibley,  "Exodus  to  Greatness," 
Church  News^  March  2,  1946,  p.  11.  March 
of  pioneers  begun  to  their  homes  in  the 
West. 

Preston  Nibley,  "Exodus  to  Greatness," 
Church  News,  March  16,  1946.  pp.  11,  12; 
March  23,  1946,  pp.  11.  12.  An  account  of 
the   death    of    a  pioneer   mother. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Constancy  Held  World 
Need,"  Church  News,  April  13,  1946,  p.  16. 
The  pioneers  knew  where  they  were  going. 

Preston  Nibley,  "Exodus  to  Greatness," 
Church  News,  April  20,  1946,  p.  11.  William 
Clayton  immortalizes  exodus  by  writing, 
"Come,   Come,  Ye  Saints." 

LeRoi  C.  Snow.  "Sketch  of  Life,"  Church 
News,  Feb.  26,  1944,  p.  6.  Eliza  R.  Snow's 
life   in   manuscript  form. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Other  Men  Were 
Also  Great  Founders,"  Church  News,  May 
3,  1947,  pp.  11,  12.  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Wil- 
f ord  Woodruff  and  other  early  leaders  dis- 
cussed. 

H.  Wayne  Driggs,  "Unsung  Heroea  in 
Zion's  Cause,"   E.  S.   Mag.,   vol.   84,   Jan., 


1947,   pp.   55-57.   Many  heroic  people  were 
among  the  pioneer  group. 

Ray  J.  Davis,  "Sarah  Loader  Holman," 
Era,  vol.  49,  Dec.  1946,  pp.  790,  822.  The 
story  of   a  handcart  pioneer. 

Jessie  M.  Sherwood,  "Pilgrims  of  the 
West,"  Era,  vol.  50,  Jan..  1947,  pp.  22,  54. 
Story  of  how  Jane  Walton  dealt  with  the 
Indians. 

Chapter  21.  This  Is  the  Place 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "The  Desert  Blossomed 
As  in  Ancient  Time,"  Church  News,  Jan. 
5,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  The  Lord  helped  the 
people  conquer  the  land  as  in  ancient  times. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "A  Tribute  to  the 
Founders  on  Utah's  Golden  Anniversary," 
Church  News,  Jan.  12,  1946,  pp.  1,  6.  The 
Lord  inspired  the  pioneers  and  gave  them 
understanding. 

Editorial,  "Following  the  Pioneers," 
Church  News,  July  19.  1947,  p.  1.  The  pio- 
neers were  a   people  of  destiny. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "This  Is  the  Place," 
Church  News,  March  8,  1947,  p.  10.  Sig- 
nificance of  "This  Is  the  place." 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Was  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  a  Desert  in  1847?"  Church  News, 
June  14,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  Comments  and 
impressions  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1847. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Brigham  Young's 
Farsightedness  and  Freedom,"  Church 
News,  July  21,  1945,  p.  10.  The  Saints  de- 
veloped the  natural  resources  of  Utah. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "President  Smith 
Pays  Tribute  to  the  Pioneers,"  Church 
News,  July  28,  1945,  pp.  1,  4.  Tribute  to 
the  industry  and  faith  of  the  pioneers. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "The  Pioneer  Home," 
Church  News,  March  18,  1944,  p.  2.  Life 
in  the  pioneer  homes  was  wholesome  and 
simple. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "The  Mormon  Pio- 
neers," Church  News,  July  22,  1944,  p,  2. 
The  pioneers  realized  that  the  problems  of 
material  existence  had  to  be  solved  when 
they  came  into  the  valley. 

H.  Wayne  Driggs,  "Building  an  Empire 
in  the  West,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  32,  Oct., 
1945,  pp.  624-627.  An  account  of  the  pio- 
neers coming   into  the  valley  of  Salt  Lake. 

Chapter  22,   Courageous  Living 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Transforming  the 
Deserts,"  Church  News,  July  12,  1947,  p. 
10.  How  the  Mormon  pioneers  transformed 
the  desert. 

Thomas  E.  McKay,  "Elder  McKay  Tells 
Story  of  his  Own  Pioneer  Parents,"  Church 
News,  April  12,  1947,  pp.  7,  20.  Courage- 
ous living  exemplified  in  pioneer  parents. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Heber  C.  Kimball's 
Prophecy,"  Church  News,  May  31,  1947,  p. 
10.  A  prophecy  of  Heber  C.  Kimball  re- 
garding  the  pioneers  and   its   fulfilment. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Miraculous  Events 
Back    of    the    Centennial,"    Church    News, 
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March  29,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  The  courage  of 
the  pioneers  related. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Founding  of  Salt 
Lake  City,"  Church  News,  June  21,  1947, 
pp.  10,  12.  Laying  out  the  city  of  Salt  Lake. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Mormon  Explora- 
tion and  Colonization,"  Church  News,  April 
26,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  Pioneer  settlements  in 
Utah  and  elsewhere. 

Leda  Thompson  Jensen,  "Settlement  of 
Sanpete  Valley,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  33.  June, 
1946,  p.  373 ;  July,  1946,  p.  441.  Sanpete 
Valley  colonized. 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "How  Our  Pioneers 
Helped  to  Add  New  Stars  to  Our  Flag," 
Instructor,  vol.  82,  July,  1947,  pp.  308-312. 
Building  the  "Beehive   State." 

Caroline  Eyring  Miner,  "Cache  Valley 
Part  of  Mormon  Epoch,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol. 
33,  Aug.,  1946,  pp.  510-514.  Settling  of 
Cache  Valley. 

Chapter   23.    "We    Believe   in   Obeying   the 
Law" 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Mankind — One  Fami- 
ly," Church  News,  Feb.  23,  1946,  pp.  10, 
12.  The  land  of  America  dedicated  to  free 
governments   if  we  serve  God, 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "Latter-day  Saints 
Should  Defend  Freedom,"  Church  News, 
April  13,  1946,  p.  11.  Our  law  ordained 
of  God. 

Preston  Nibley,  "Exodus  to  Greatness," 
Church  News,  June  29,  1946,  pp.  7,  8  ;  July 
6,  1946,  pp.  7,  8;  July  13,  1946,  p.  7; 
July  20,  1946,  pp.  7.  8  ;  July  27,  1946,  p.  7. 
An  account  of  the  call,  organization  and 
departure   of    the    Mormon    Battalion. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "Our  Fundamental 
Law  is  of  Divine  Origin,"  Church  News, 
Oct.  12,  1946,  pp.  15,  17.  Our  government 
is   instituted  by  God. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Were  the  Mormons 
Loyal,"  Church  News,  March  22,  1947,  pp. 
10,  12.  An  article  on  the  loyalty  of  the 
Mormons   to    our   government. 

Stanley  Snow  Ivins,  "Anthony  W.  Ivins," 
Instructor,  vol.  79,  June,  1944,  pp.  260-263. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  members  to 
honor  and  obey  the  law  of  the  land. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Our  Government  is 
Sacred,"  Church  News,  Aug.  25,  1945,  p. 
10.  The  government  is  sacred  to  Latter-day 
Saints. 

ADVANCED  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 
The    Church    of    Jesus   Christ 

Lesson   19.   Paul's   Greatest  Victory 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "The  Pattern  of 
Martyrdom,"  Church  News,  April  13,  1946, 
pp.  6,  17.  Brief  comments  on  Paul's   death. 

Lesson    20.   Paul's   Contribution  to  the 
Church 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Sholem  Asch's  The 
Apostle,"    Instructor,    vol.    82.    Feb.,    1947, 
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pp.  77-82.  The  work  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
discussed. 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "New  Testament 
Epistles,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  32,  Jan.,  1945, 
pp.  55-19.   The  epistles  of  Paul  discussed. 

"Some  Shall  Depart,"  Church  News, 
April  14,  1945,  p.  2.  Paul's  teachings  re- 
garding things  that  cause  people  to  leave 
the  Church. 

Charles  A.  Callis,  "Glorious  Destiny  to 
Preach    Gospel,"     Church    News,    Oct.    13, 

1945,  pp.  8,  20.  This  gospel  is  for  all  people. 

Lesson  21.  The  Church  of  Christ  in  the  First 
Century 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "The  Trail  of  Human 
Error,"  Church  News,  April  8,  1944,  p.  16. 
The  apostasy  discussed. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  Conference  Address, 
Church  News,  April  14,  1945,_  p.  17.  The 
ministry    of  Jesus   discussed  briefly. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "The  Church  with 
Divine  Authority,"  Church  News,  Sept.  28, 

1946,  pp.  1,  6.  The  Church  as  established  by 
Christ  discussed. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Laying  on  of  Hands  for 
the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  R.  S.  Mag., 
vol.  33,  Dec,  1946,  pp.  855-858.  The  gift 
and  function  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Lesson   22.    The   Church    of   Christ  on   the 
American  Continent. 

John  Henry  Evans,  "Christ  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,"  Instructor,  vol.  79,  Dec,  1944, 
pp.   579-583.    Christ  among  the  Nephites. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "Freedom — A  Gift 
from  God,"  Church  News,  June  23,  1945,  pp. 
1,  9.  Christ  appeared  to  the  Nephites  after 
his  resurrection. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "A  New  Witness  for 
God,"  Church  News,  April  20,  1946,  pp.  10, 
14.  Principles  of  the  gospel  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Christ  in  Ancient 
America,"  Church  News,  Sept.  28,  1946,  pp. 
10,  12 ;  and  "Christ  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon," Oct.  5,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  The  Book 
of  Mormon  and  Indian  traditions  on  Christ 
in  America. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "My  Redeemer  Lives 
Eternally,"  Church  News,  Oct.  12,  1946,  pp. 
8,  18.  A  brief  account  of  the  Savior's  ap- 
pearance to  the  Nephites  and  organizing 
His  Church  among  them. 

SENIOR    DEPARTMENT 

Our   Standard  Works 

Chapter  19.  Preparing  the  Book  of  Mormon 
for  Translation 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "Mormon,"  Era,  vol. 
48,  Sept.,  1945,  pp.  512,  550;  Oct.,  1945, 
pp.  576,  612.  Mormon  a  great  Nephite  lead- 
er and  record  keeper. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Moroni  the  Lonely," 
Era,  vol.  47,  Feb.,  1944,  pp.  83,  116.  Mo- 
roni completed  and  hid  the  plates. 


REFERENCES    FOR   JUNE    LESSONS 


Ch&pter  20.  Why  the  Book  of  Mormon  was 
Written 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "Mormon,"  Era,  vol. 
48,  Sept.,  1945,  pp.  512,  550.  Brief  com- 
ments on  why  Mormon  was  inspired  to 
prepare  the  record   for   future  generations. 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "Moroni  Addresses 
the  Future,"  Era,  vol.  49,  March,  1946,  pp. 
149,  181.  Prophecies  regarding  the  Book 
of   Mormon  in   our  day. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Weep,  O  World, 
For  the  Indian,"  Era,  vol.  50,  May,  1947, 
pp.  291,  292.  Promises  made  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon    regarding    the    Indians. 

John  Henry  Evans,  "Conversions  Through 
the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Instructor,  vol.  79, 
January  to  October,  1944.  A  series  of  arti- 
cles telling  of  gospel  conversions  through 
the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Joseph  J.  Cannon,  "George  Q.  Cannon," 
Instructor,  vol.  79,  Oct.,  1944,  pp.  456-460. 
Nephite  record   translated   for  descendants. 

Christopher  Nielsen,  "Attempts  to  Burn 
Book  of  Mormon  Fail,"  Church  News,  April 
22,  1944,  p.  9.  Testimony  given  to  min- 
ister after  he  failed  in  attempts  to  burn 
the  Book   of  Mormon. 

James  W.  Challis,  "God  Moves  in  a 
Mysterious  Way,"  Church  News,  Jan.  16, 
1944,  pp.  9,  12.  The  Book  of  Mormon  to 
convert  Jew  and  Gentile. 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  "Origin  of  the 
American  Indian,"  Church  News,  Aug.  17, 
1946,  pp.  10,  12 ;  "Civilizations  of  Ancient 
America,"  Aug.  24,  1946,  pp.  10,  12;  Aug. 
31,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Three  articles  on  the 
Indian    civilization   and   the   Book    of    Mor- 


Chapters  21  and  22.  How  We  Got  the  Book 
of  Mormon 

Preston  Nibley,  "The  Smith  Family  in 
New  York,"  Church  News,  Nov.  11,  1944,  p. 

11.  David  Whitmer  tells  of  the  translation. 
Franklin  L.  West,   "A  New  Witness  for 

God,"  Church  News,  April  20,  1946,  pp.  10, 

12.  The  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  '.'The  Book  of 
Mormon  and  Joseph  Smith,"  Church  News, 
Oct.  26,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  The  plates  re- 
ceived and  translated. 

ABVANGED    SENIOR 

DEPARTMENT 

Principles  of  the  Gospel 

Chapter    19.   Joseph    Smith — An    American 
Prophet 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Joseph  Smith,"  Era, 
vol.  49,  Dec,  1946,  pp.  782,  827.  Judging 
Joseph  Smith  by  his  works. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry.  "Joseph  Smith — The 
Giver  of  Modern  Scripture,"  Church  News, 
March  1,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  Work  and  ac- 
complishments  of   Joseph    Smith. 


Francis  W.  Kirkham,  "Joseph  Smith," 
Era,  vol.  50,  March,  1947,  pp.  149,  182-184. 
The  Prophet's  activities  after  his  first  vision 
May,  1820,  to  July,   1829. 

William  E.  Berrett,  "The  Measure  of  a 
Man,"  Era,  vol.  47,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  759,  796. 
The  character  and  attributes  of  Joseph 
Smith. 

Heber  J.  Grant,  "Joseph  Smith,"  Era, 
vol.  47,  June,  1944,  pp.  363,  415.  Significant 
facts  regarding   Joseph   Smith. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  "Joseph  Smith  a  Proph- 
et," Bra,  vol.  47.  June,  1944,  pp.  369,  409. 
Testimonies  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
work   of   Joseph    Smith. 

John  A.  Widtsoe.  "Courage  of  Crisis," 
Era,  vol.  47,  May,  1944,  pp.  280,  333,  334. 
Events  in   the  life  of  Joseph  Smith. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "An  Answer  to 
Prayer,"  •  Church  News,  Dec.  1,  1945,  pp. 
10,  12;  and  Dec.  8,  1945,  pp.  10,  12.  An 
account  of  the  vision  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith. 

John  Henry  Evans,  "A  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury   Martyr,"    Instructor,    vol,    79,    June, 

1944,  pp.  252,  253,  255.  Joseph  Smith  died 
a  martyr  to  his  conviction  that  God  reveals 
himself   today. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "The  Pattern  of 
Martyrdom,"  Era,  vol.  49,  May,  1946,  pp. 
286,  316-318.  Martyrs  do  not  die — they  live 
on  and  on. 

Levi  Edgar  Young.  "Joseph  Smith,"  Era, 
vol.  48,  May,  1945,  p.  259.  True  principles 
and  concepts  revealed  from  God  through 
Joseph   Smith. 

Nephi  Jensen,  "Joseph  Smith,"  Era,  vol. 
48,  Dec.  1945,  pp.  752,  765.  766.  The  char- 
acter and  teachings  of  Joseph  Smith. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Was  Joseph  Smith 
Divinely  Inspired,"  Church  News,  Jan.  5, 
1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Facts  about  Joseph  Smith 
and    confirmations    of  his    teachings. 

"An  Editor's  Observations  of  Joseph 
Smith,"  Church  News,  Feb.  23,  1946,  pp. 
4,  5.  Selected  comments  about  Joseph  Smith. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "The  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,"  Church  News.  May  25,  1946,  pp. 
10,  12.  Joseph  Smith  a  leader  of  men.  The 
character  and  personality  of  the  Prophet 
discussed. 

"Tribute  to  Joseph  Smith,"  Church  News, 
March  16,  1946,  p.  4.  Character  description 
of  Joseph  Smith  given  by  Josiah  Quincy. 

Chapter  20.  Priesthood 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Satan's  Sophistry," 
Church  News,  March  31,  1945,  pp.  10,  12. 
A  discussion  of  the  power  of  the  priesthood. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Power  of  the  Priest- 
hood," Church  News,  Sept.  15,  1945,  p.  15. 
Power  of  the  priesthood   discussed    briefly. 

John  D.  Giles,  "The  Restoration  of  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood,"  Era,  vol.  48,  June, 

1945,  pp.  338,  339,  371-373.  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  restoration  of  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Obligations  of 
the  Priesthood,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Nov.,  1945,  pp. 
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643,  691.  Kesponsibility  of  priesthood  hold- 
ers  and   quorum  presidents. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Our  Best  Today- 
Better  Tomorrow,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Nov.,  1945, 
pp.  658,  683.  Priesthood  among  the  Israel- 
ites, restoration  of  the  priesthood  and  kin- 
dred subjects. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  Nov.,  1945,  pp.  692,  693.  The 
duties  of  priesthood  teachers  defined  and 
discussed. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  48,  Dec,  1945,  p.  760. 
A    discussion    of   Melchizedek. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Restoration  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood,"  Church  News,  June 
30,  1945,  p.  11.  An  account  of  the  restora- 
tion  of   the   Aaronic   Priesthood. 

Chapter    21.  Christian   Background  of  Mor- 
mon ism 

George  A.  Smith,  "My  Journal,"  Instruc- 
tor, vol.  81,  Jan.,  1946,  pp.  7-14.  Religious 
conditions  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
discussed. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Joseph  Smith,"  Era, 
vol.  49,  May,  1946,  pp.  290,  314.  Comments 
on  the  Christian  background  of  Mormonism. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  296,  297.  Ordi- 
nances changed  and  false  doctrines  crept 
into  the  Church  after  the  death  of  Christ. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Man  Has  Not  Es- 
teemed Himself  High  Etnough,"  Church 
News,  April  13,  1946,  p.  17.  Divinity  in  the 
lives  of  men  through  the  ages. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "Importance  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Church  News,  April 
15,  1946,  p.  15.  Our  church  organized  in 
the  pattern   of  the  primitive  church. 

GOSPEL    MESSAGE 
DEPARTMENT 

The   Gospel  Message 

Chapter    XI.     L.D.S.    Contributions    to    an 
Understanding   of   God 

Lessons   19    and  20 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "An  Answer  to 
Prayer,"  Church  News,  Dec.  1,  1945,  pp. 
10,  12.  Joseph  Smith's  first  vision  confirms 
belief  that  man  is   in  the  image  of  God. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "The  Nature  of  God," 
Church  News,  Feb.  9,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  A 
discussion  of  our  knowledge  of  God  as  a 
creator,  his  personality,  his  goodness  and 
love. 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  "The  Son  of  God," 
Era,  vol.  50.  May,  1947,  pp.  272,  273,  338. 
Christ  taught  the  reality  and  directive  au- 
thority of  God. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  Which  Taketh  Away  the  Sin  of  the 
World,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Jan.,  1945,  p.  12. 
Evidences  and  testimonies  on  the  divinity 
and  mission   of   Jesus   Christ. 
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John     A.     Widtsoe,     "What     is  God?" 

Church    News,    Jan.    15.    1944,    pp.  10,    12. 

The  characteristics  and  personality  of   God 
discussed. 

Chapter    XII.    Additional    Knowledge    Con- 
cerning the   Eternal   Nature  of   Man 

Lessons  21  and  22 

George  Albert  Smith,  Address  Given  at 
Funeral  Services  for  S.  O.  Bennion, 
Church  News,  March  24,  1945,  pp.  10,  12. 
Thoughts  on  the  purpose  of  earth  life,  life 
after   death   and   the  resurrection. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "Origin  of  Man 
and  Prophecy  Fulfilled,"  Church  News, 
April  14,  1945,  pp.  3,  13.  Divine  origin  of 
man  and  evidences  of  God's  guidance  in 
the  lives  of  men. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Youth  of  a  Noble  Birth- 
right," Church  News,  May  12,  1945,  pp.  10, 
12.  The  fatherhood  of  God,  foreordination, 
mortality    and   kindred    subjects. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Teaching  Con- 
cerning Death,  Judgment  and  the  Here- 
after in  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church 
News,  Feb.  8.  1947.  pp.  10,  12.  Phases  of 
eternal  life  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Harold  B.  Lee.  "Out  of  the  Shadows  into 
Life  and  Light,"  Church  News,  June  2, 
1945,  pp.  10,  12.  A  discussion  of  the  spirit 
world,  life  after  death  and  the  resurrection. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Shall  We  Live  Be- 
yond the  Grave?"  Church  News,  Oct.  6, 
1945,  pp.  10,  12.  What  scientists  and  lead- 
ing thinkers  say  about  life  beyond  the 
grave. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Can  the  Unseen  World 
Be  Known?"  Church  News,  Jan.  8,  1944, 
pp.  10,  12.  Ways  in  which  the  unseen  world 
may  be  made  known. 

David  O.  McKay,  "Address  on  Easter  and 
the  Resurrection,"  Church  News,  April  5, 
1947,  pp.  1,  8.  Christ  took  up  his  body  and 
appeared   as   a   glorified,   resurrected   being. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Purpose  of 
Earth  Life,"  Church  News,  May  31,  1947, 
pp.  1,  8.  A  discussion  on  the  pre-existence 
of  the  human  family  and  our  place  here- 
after. 

GENEALOGICAL    TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 

The    Latter-day    Saint    Family 

Chapter    21.    Cultural    and    Recreational 
Adjustments 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "The  Gospel  as  a  Way  of 
Life,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34,  Feb.,  1947,  pp. 
185-138.  The  church  philosophy  of  recrea- 
tion discussed. 

Eldon  D.  Brinley,  "The  Contributions  of 
Mormon  Recreation,"  Era,  vol.  48,  July, 
1945,    pp.    394,   395. 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff,  "Developing  a  Bal- 
anced  Life,"    Church    News,   Aug.    5,    1944, 


REFERENCES    FOR    JUNE    LESSONS 


tip.  2,  12.  Cultivating  satisfying  religious 
and    cultural   experience. 

Harold  T.  Christensen,  "Modern  Appli- 
cations of  Moral  Principles — Leisure  and 
Morals,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  32,  Oct.,  1945,  pp. 
634-639.  Undesirable  recreational  activities 
discussed. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "The  Rapture  of  the 
Moment  or  the  Peace  of  Years,"  Church 
News,  May  5,  1945,  pp.  10,  12.  On  making 
wise    choices    in    entertainment    activities. 

Joseph  J.  Cannon,  "Mormon  Recreation." 
Era,  vol.  47,  April.  1944,  pp.  220,  221. 
Latter-day  Saint  recreational  program  dis- 
cussed. 

Chapter    22.    Making    Marriage    Succeed 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff,  "Developing  Satis- 
factory Boy-Girl  Relationships,"  Church 
News,  July  1,  1944,  pp.  2,  7.  Desirable 
experiences  that  make  for  a  successful 
marriage. 

Harold  T.  Christensen,  "Morals  in  Mar- 
riage and  Family  Relationships,"  R.  S. 
Mag.,  vol.  32,  Dec,  1945.  pp.  777-783.  Ethics 
of    family    relationships    discussed. 

Chapter    23.   Making    Marriage    Succeed 
(Continued) 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Religion  and  the 
Family,"  Church  News,  April  29.  1944,  p. 
10.  Need  of  instruction  in  family  relations. 

David  O.  McKay,  "Motherhood,"  Church 
News,  May  20,  1944,  pp.  1,  13.  Teach  youth 
the   importance  of  preparing  for   marriage. 

Chapter    24.    Making    Marriage    Succeed 

(Continued) 

Milton  Bennion,  "Brides  and  Roses,"  In- 
structor, vol.  82,  June,  1947,  pp.  249-251.  A 


short  discussion  of  factors  in  the  lives  oi 
husbands  and  wives  that  make  for  a  suc- 
ce.sful   marriage. 

"Religion  in  the  Lives  of  Children,"  In- 
8truc;or,  vol.  82,  Feb.,  1947,  pp.  83,  84. 
Religion  an  important  factor  in  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  and  in  the  development 
of  personal  and  social  integrity. 

"The  Family  in  the  Gospel  Plan— Impor- 
tance of  Religious  Instruction  in  the  Home," 
R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  33,  Dec,  1946,  pp.  858-862. 
Discussion  of  values  of  religion  and  teach- 
ing of  religion  in  the  home. 

David  O.  McKay,  "Marriage  and  Di- 
vorce," Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  238, 
239,  314.  Suggestions  for  making  marriage 
successful. 

John  H.  Taylor,  Conference  Address,  Era, 
vol.  48,  Nov.,  1945,  pp.  688,  689.  Homes 
built  upon  the  rock  of  love,  good  will,  and 
tolerance. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Toward  Happy  Homes," 
Church  News,  May  19,  1945,  pp.  10,  12. 
Spirituality  found  in  happy  homes. 

GOSPEL    DOCTRINE 
DEPARTMENT 

Book   of   Mormon    Studies 

Lessons  23  to   32.  The  Book  of  Alma 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Teaching  Con- 
cerning Death,  Judgment  and  the  Hereafter 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church  News, 
Feb.  8,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  Quotations  from 
the  Book  of  Alma  on  earth  life,  life  after 
death  and  the  resurrection,  with  comments 
and  interpretations  by  the   author. 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Nine  Generations 
of  Spiritual  Leaders,"  Era,  vol.  48,  March, 
1945,  pp.  144,  160.  Valuable  comments  on 
Alma,  the  elder,   and  Alma   the  younger. 


■  ♦ 


PASSING   A    GOOD    IDEA   ALONG 

(Continued  from  page  183) 


teachers  of  the  ward  Sunday  School 
appear  on  the  first  page  with  this 
introduction: 

"The  thoughts  and  expressions 
contained  in  this  booklet  were  col- 
lected from  the  spiritual  thoughts 
given  in  prayer  meeting  and  Sunday 
School  by  .  .  .  the  officers  and 
teachers." 


We  think  this  is  an  excellent  way 
to  recognize  good  work  on  the  part 
of  officers  and  teachers  as  well  as 
an  opportunity  to  pass  the  good 
things  of  life  along  to  friends  and 
associates. 

We  commend  the  officers  and 
teachers  of  the  Meridian  Ward  Sun- 
day School. 
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junior  Sunday  School 


CO-ORDINATOR,    EVA    MAY    GREEN 


THE  USE  OF  PICTURES 


An  old  Chinese  adage  says,  "One 
picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words."  We  remember  what  we  see 
much  more  than  what  we  hear. 
Could  a  teacher  describe  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  nativity  scene  with 
the  clarity  that  a  child  gets  from 
one  glance  at  "Adoration  of  the 
Kings,"  by  Durer? 

At  an  early  age  a  child  becomes 
interested  in  pictures  that  relate  to 
objects  familiar  to  him.  Since  pic- 
tures draw  the  child's  interest  and 
hold  his  attention,  they  become  an 
important  factor  in  his  education. 

Selecting  Pictures:  The  subject 
matter  of  pictures  should  be  closely 
related  to  the  immediate  environ- 
ment of  a  young  child.  As  his  in- 
terest widens  the  scope  of  the  pic- 
tures should  be  expanded.  Children 
like  story-telling  action  pictures  of 
animals,  babies,  children  like  them- 
selves, adults  doing  things  familiar 
to  them.  They  also  like  bright  pic- 
tures of  flowers  in  their  own  gar- 
den. Cars,  trucks,  bicycles,  trains, 
airplanes,  boats  that  are  within  his 
experience  are  enjoyed. 

Pictures  should  not  be  too  small. 
The  objects  should  be  bold  and 
clear,  standing  out  from  the  back- 
ground. Children  under  ten  are  fond 
of  brilliant  hues,  therefore  choose 
brightly  colored  pictures.  An  over 
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crowded  background  confuses  chil- 
dren and  detracts  from  the  center 
of  interest. 

Presenting  Pictures:  The  attitude 
of  the  teacher  is  readily  caught  by 
the  boys  and  girls.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  children  receive  the 
picture  will  depend  on  the  way  it 
is  presented.  One's  own  careful  and 
loving  handling  of  the  picture  will 
do  much  to  help  children  treat  it 
with  care. 

Wrap  the  picture  or  conceal  it  in 
a  folder  so  it  will  be  a  complete 
surprise  when  shown.  Hold  it  so  all 
children  can  see,  being  careful  that 
your  fingers  do  not  cover  any  part 
of  it.  If  the  group  is  large  and  it 
is  necessary  to  move  it  in  two  po- 
sitions to  be  seen,  hold  it  still  as 
children  look  and  then  move  it.  Help 
children  to  wait  turns  to  view  pic- 
tures. 

Conversations  and  discussions 
about  pictures  help  boys  and  girls 
enjoy,  appreciate  and  remember 
them.  Children  like  to  imagine  what 
came  before  and  after  the  particu- 
lar scene. 

Too  many  pictures  should  not  be 
used  in  one  lesson.  Carefully  select 
pictures  to  further  the  aim  of  the 
lesson. 

Hang  or  place  pictures  low 
where  they  can  be  seen  well;  chil- 
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dren  enjoy  helping  select  the  place. 
A  screen,  a  bulletin  board  of  bur- 
lap or  celotex  is  a  very  helpful  piece 
of  equipment  in  the  Sunday  School. 
Picture  holders  and  easels  to  place 
pictures  on  are  useful. 

Pictures  in  the  Classroom'.  A  few 
well  selected  pictures  to  be  hung 
in  the  classrooms  could  make  lasting 
impressions  on  the  children.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  should  be 
used  at  a  time.  It  is  better  to  have 
too  few   than  too  many.'"' 

In  a  recent  Sunday  School  con- 
vention a  member  of  a  stake  presi- 
dency made  this  statement.  "I 
know,"  he  said,  "that  we  had 
stories,  but  I  can  not  remember 
what  they  were,  but  I  can  close  my 
eyes  now  and  see  four  pictures  that 
were  on  the  walls  of  my  first  two 
Sunday  School  classrooms."  He  told 
what  the  pictures  were  and  how 
they  had  impressed  him. 

Collecting    and   Filing   Pictures: 
Collecting    pictures     is     a     hobby 
worthwhile   for   teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Many  pictures  will  be  gath- 
ered   that    are   not   suitable.   They 
should  be  graciously  accepted  and 
temporarily  included.   Very  young 
children  can  be  given  a  correct  at- 
titude about  the  ones  that  are  used. 
They  must  understand  that  we  see 
many  pictures,  but  we  try  to  select 
the  ones  that  are  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  best  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Even  the  incidental  type  of  pic- 
ture should  not  be  too  casually  pre- 
sented. Unless  the  picture  present- 


*The  Deseret  Book  Company  handles 
large  reproductions  of  good  pictures  suit- 
able to  be  hOT-g  in  JunitJr  Sunday  School 
clas^i'cJcfiHS. 


ed  is  in  a  book  or  magazine,  it 
should  be  trimmed  and  properly 
mounted  on  construction  or  art 
paper  of  harmonizing  color. 

Filing  the  mounted  pictures  in 
some  organized  fashion  makes  them 
more  valuable  for  future  use. 
Teachers  may  make  their  own  classi- 
fication as:,  animals,  birds,  helpers, 
kind  deeds,  etc.  Cardboard  boxes 
from  the  grocer's  can  be  made  into 
attractive  files  by  covering  them 
with  plain  wrapping  paper  or  wall 
paper. 

Children's  Pictures:  Picture  mak- 
ing in  the  Junior  Sunday  School  has 
value  by  providing  outgrowth  for 
various  interests  and  meeting  cer- 
tain needs  of  boys  and  girls. 

1.  All  children  need  activity. 
Moving  to  tables  or  places  for  draw- 
ing and  the  making  of  pictures 
gives  activity. 

2.  Children  like  to  manipulate 
and  handle  materials. 

3.  They  find  joy  in  creating. 

4.  Children  develop  ability  to  co- 
operate and  get  pleasure  through 
group  participation  by  making  pic- 
tures, wall  friezes,  picture  books, 
and  movie  theatres  illustrating 
stories. 

It  is  important  that  teachers  un- 
derstand that  children's  pictures  are 
crude.  They  should  accept  them 
with  appreciation,  recognizing  each 
child's  efforts,  encouraging  and  giv- 
ing individual  approval.  The  end 
product  is  not  the  important  thing, 
but  the  way  the  child  feels  about 
making  it  and  the  emotional  re- 
lease he  gets. 

Most-  Sunday    School-situations 
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limit  the  use  of  some  materials,  but 
the  use  of  crayons,  various  sizes  and 
kinds  of  paper,  scissors  and  paste 
are  practical  for  most  Junior  Sun- 
day School  children. 

Let  us  provide  opportunity  and 

encouragement    for   self   expression 

giving    satisfaction    necessary     for 

wholesome  living  in  Sunday  School. 

— Lornd  Call  Alder 


Note:  Picture  sets  for  Nursery, 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  classes 
are  available  for  25c  each  at  the 
Sunday  School  Office,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

Another  source  of  picture  help 
is  found  in  the  pictures  from  the 
Church  History  Picture  Set  which 
contains  96  pictures  and  sells  for 
$3.00  at  the  Deseret  Book  Store,  44 
East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Is  this  set  in  your  ward  li- 
brary? 

Pictures  in  this  group  for  Junior 
Sunday  School  classes  are: 
Kindergarten: 
D8201   Handcart  Pioneer 
D8202  Home  of  the  First  Sunday 

School  in  the  Rocky  Mts. 
D8204  Squaw  and  Papoose 
D8183   Crossing  the  Sweetwater  at 

Chimney  Rock 
D8186  Mormon     Pioneer     on     the 

Trail 
D8187  Wagon  Circle  at  Independ- 
ence Rock 
D8 1 9 1  A  Pioneer  View  of  Salt  Lake 

Valley 
D8192  Type   of  Mormon   Pioneer 

Home 
D8194  Coming  of  the  Gulls 
ps  195.  Mormon  Pioneer  Family 
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Primary: 

D8187  Wagon  Circle  at  Independ- 
ence 
D8 19 1   A  Pioneer  View  of  Salt  Lake 

Valley 
D8183   Crossing  the  Sweetwater 
D8192  Type  of  Pioneer  Home 
D8186  Mormon     Pioneer     on     the 

Trail 
D8131  Joseph  Smith's  First  Prayer 
D8132  Moroni  Appears   to  Joseph 

Smith 
D8130  Sacred  Grove 
D8213   Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
D8196  Seagull  Monument 
D8147  Temple  Square  in  Salt  Lake 

City 
D8194  Coming  of  the  Gulls 
D8221   President  Heber  J.  Grant 
D8126  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
D8160  President  Brigham  Young 
SACRAMENT  GEM 
(See  page   185   for  prelude  and 
postlude  to  use  with  gem.) 
Heavenly  Father,  while  we  eat 
Of  the  holy  bread  this  day 
May  it  bring  a  blessing  sweet 
To  each  one  we  humbly  pray. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    MATERIAL 

Rest  Exercises  Add  Interest  and  Re- 
laxation to  the  Lesson  Period 
The  Old  Yellow  Cat 

Let  us  play  that  we  are  an  old 
yellow  cat  who  has  been  catching 
mice. 

(settle  down  in  chair) 

She  stretches  out  her  front  paw. 

(stretch  out  an  arm) 

Then  she  gives  a  big  yawn. 

(stretch  and  yawn) 

Then  she  stretches  out  a  hind 
kg.    ■■■■     -.'.    -. 
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(stretch  out  a  leg) 

And  gives  another  big  yawn. 

She  is  so  sleepy  that  she  drops 
her  head  down. 

(let  head  drop  to  chest  or  shoul- 
der) 

And  goes  to  sleep. 

(Repeat  and  stretch  the  other 
arm  and  leg  and  then  take  a  rest 
quietly  for  a  brief  period.) 

The  Wind 
Three  funny  old  men  from  our  town 
Went  for  a  walk  one  day. 
The    wind    blew    so    strong    they 

turned  around 
And  walked  the  other  way, 
And  walked  the  other  way. 

(Three  children  walk  in  a  pecu- 
liar fashion,  changing  their  direc- 
tion at  the  proper  time.) 

The  Clock 
Tick-tock,  this  is  the  way 
Goes  the  pendulum  night  and  day. 
Tick-tock,  tick-tock,  never  ceasing 

says  the  clock, 
Time  for  work  and  time  for  fun, 
Time  for  sleep  when  day  is  done. 
Tick-tock  says  the  clock. 
Time  to  rest  each  little  head 
Time  the  children  were  in  bed. 

(Swing  clasped  arms  to  the  rhy- 
thm of  the  clock.  Show  child  go- 
ing to  rest  at  next  to  last  line.) 

Safety 

I  always  cross  on  crosswalks 
Like  other  people  do. 
I  like  to  keep  the  safety  rules 
I  hope  that  you  do  too. 

(Child  looks  both  ways  then 
crosses  street  on  ^n  indicated  cross- 
walk.) • 


Buttercups 

One  yellow  buttercup  in  our  garden 

grew 
Out    popped    another;    that    made 

two. 
Two  yellow  buttercups  were  all  that 

I  could  see. 
But  Mary  found  another  and  that 

made  three. 
Three  yellow  buttercups.  If  I  could 

find  one  more, 
I'd   make   a   wreath   for   dolly,   for 

then  I'd  have  four. 
Four  yellow  buttercups,  as  sure  as 

you're  alive! 
And  here  I've  found  another.  That 

makes  five! 
(Fingers   are   raised   as  the  verse 
is  spoken.) 

Stories  Teach  a  Lesson 

THE  WORRYING  MULE* 

Once  there  was  a  mule  that  wor- 
ried all  the  time.  He  worried  about 
things  that  might  happen. 

"Suppose  the  sky  falls  down, 
right  around  my  ears?"  he  worried. 
"Suppose  the  spring  goes  dry  and 
there  isn't  anything  to  drink?  Sup- 
pose— just  suppose — that  some  time 
I  fall  down?" 

The  mule  really  worried  more 
about  falling  down  than  anything 
else.  He  worried  about  it  in  the 
morning  before  the  sun  came  up. 
He  worried  about  it  in  the  evening 
after  the  sun  went  down.  He  wor- 
ried about  it  in  between  times.  His 
face  looked  wrinkled  all  the  time, 
and  he  never,  never  smiled. 


*Eeprinted  from  the  September,  1947  is- 
sue of  Child  Life.    Used  by  permission. 
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"If  I  fall  down,  what  shall  I  do?" 
he  said. 

All  the  other  mules  couldn't  un- 
derstand why  he  was  so  quiet.  They 
couldn't  understand  why  he  looked 
so  worried.  They  didn't  know  that 
every  time  they  went  up  the  moun- 
tain on  a  trip  he  didn't  think  about 
the  clear  mountain  air.  He  didn't 
think  about  the  fine  view  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  He  didn't 
think  about  the  beautiful  clouds 
that  floated  so  near. 

All  he  thought  about  was  falling 
down. 

"If  I  ever  fall  down,  I'm  done 
for,"  the  worried  mule  thought. 
"I'd  fall  all  the  way  down  the 
mountain." 

But  one  day  it  happened. 

The  mules  were  half-way  up  the 
mountain.  Part  of  the  trail  was 
slippery  from  the  rain.  The  worried 
mule  walked  ever  so  carefully — but 
he  SLIPPED.    He  fell  right  down! 

And  what  do  you  suppose  hap- 
pened? 

He  got  right  up  again! 

Nothing  was  broken.  Nothing 
was  hurt. 

"Falling  down  isn't  so  much," 
the  worried  mule  told  himself.  "And 
all  the  worrying  I  did  didn't  stop 
me  from  falling.  So  why  worry?" 

And  ever  after,  he  didn't.  He  was 
careful.  But  he  had  fun,  too.  He 
looked  at  the  beautiful  clouds.  He 
looked  at  the  view  from  the  moxih- 
tairi.  He  smelled  the  fresh  mountain 
air.  He  didn't  wOrty  a  bit,  arid  he 
nevei^  i  ell.^own  again.     ,  -; 
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Yerses  are  Listened  to  and  Sometimes 
Memorized 

A  Child's  Grace 
Thank  you  for  the  world  so  sweet. 
Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat. 
Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing. 
Thank  you,  God,  for  everything. 

— Author  Unknown 

Dandelion 

"O  dandelion,  yellow  as  gold, 
What  do  you  do  all  day?" 
"I  just  wait  here  in  the  tall  green 
grass 
Till    the    children    come    out   to 
play." 

"O  dandelion,  yellow  as  gold, 
What  do  you  do  all  night?" 
"I  wait  and  wait  till  the  cold  dews 
fall 
And    my   hair    grows    long   and 
white." 

"And  what  do  you  do  when  your 
hair  is  white 
And   the  children   come  out   to 
play?" 
"They  take  me  up  in  their  dimpled 
hands 
And  blow  my  hair  away." 

— Author  Unknown 

Catkin  ' 

I  have  a  little  pussy 

And  her  coat  is  silver  gray; 
She  lives  in  a  great  wide  meadow 

And  never  runs  away. 

She  always  is  a  pussy,      - 

She'll  never  be  a  cat 
Because-— she's  a  pussy  willow! 

N<iw"  ^vhaf  do  you  thitik  df  thatf 

— Antinymom 
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GOD'S   GIFTS'-- 

I  love  the  things  that  God  has  made! 

I  love  the  big  round  sun 
That  seems  to  say,  "Come  out  and 

play," 

And  smiles  on  everyone. 

I  love  the  clouds  that  sail  hke  ships 

Across  the  sea-blue  sky; 
I  love  the  wind  that  whispers 

To  the  trees  as  I  pass  by. 

I  love  the  rain  that  gives  a  drink 
To  lovely  growing  things 

And  splashes  in  the  puddles, 
Making  Httle  magic  rings. 


I  love  the  softly  glowing  moon, 
The  stars,  like  candleUght, 

That  God  leaves  on  when  He  has 
drawn 
The  curtain  of  the  night. 

And  when  I  see  His  loving  gifts 

He  seems  so  very  near 
That  even  when  I  whisper  thanks 

I  know  that  He  can  hear. 

And  day  or  night,  with  God  so  near, 

I  cannot  be  afraid; 
And  when  I  pray  I  thank  Him 

For  the  lovely  things  He  made. 
— Georgia  Tucker  Smith 

•From    Wee    Wisdom,    September,    1947. 
Used  by  permission. 
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MAKE  YOUR  TEACHING  LIVE 
(Continued  from  page  179) 

ally  an  estrangement  between  the      ing  a  mind  willing  to  learn,  and 


student  and  the  Sunday  School. 

There  are  safeguards,  however, 
with  which  the  Sunday  School 
teacher    can   surround   himself    so 


eager  to  enlarge  its  own  horizons, 
and  a  heart  beating  with  good  will 
for  every  individual  God  has 
created.     Then,    with    faith,    and 


that   he   will   almost    certainly   be  prayer,  and  study  it  is  quite  pos- 

able  to  inspire  youth.    The  first  of  sible  to  lift  one's  self  to  win  the 

these  is  humiUty.   Nothing  so  com-  confidence   of   the   most   wayward 

pletely    disarms    an    opponent    or  and  sceptical.    The  results  are  not 

softens  the  edge  of  an  argument  as  always  immediate;  but  he  who  both 

the  removal  of  all  sham  and  pre-  seeks    and   practices    eternal    truth 

tense  from  one's  character,  reveal-  stands  to  win  in  the  end. 


"And  as  all  have  not  faith,  seek  ye  diUgently  and  teach  one  another 
words  of  wisdom;  yea,  words  of  wisdom;  seek  learning,  even  by  study 
and  also  by  faith."  (D.  and  C.  88:118.) 
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HISTORY 

Teacher:  "Johnny,  who  was  Anne 
Boleyn?" 

Johnny:  "Anne  Boleyn  was  a 
flat  iron." 

Teacher:  "What  on  earth  do  you 
mean?" 

Johnny:  "Well,  it  says  here  in  the 
history  book,  'Henry,  having  dis- 
posed of  Catherine,  pressed  his  suit 
with  Anne  Boleyn.'  *' 


THE  WISDOM  OF  ISRAEL* 

Moses  Maimonides  1135-1204  A.D. 

How  many  trials  and  tribulations 
are  due  to  the  lust  for  superfluous 
things!  In  our  frantic  search  for 
them,  we  lose  even  those  which  are 
indispensable.  For  the  more  we 
strive  after  that  which  is  superflu- 
ous, the  less  strength  have  we  left 
to  grasp  that  which  is  truly  needed. 


CAREFREE 

A  very  youthful,  might-be  pian- 
ist was  complaining  about  having 
to  go  through  the  same  exercise  so 
often. 

"Don't  forget,"  reminded  her 
teacher,  "practice  makes  perfect." 

"Not  me,"  replied  the  Y.M.B.P. 
"It  just  makes  me  tired." 


The  true  Torah — which  is  of 
course  the  Torah  of  oxur  teacher 
Moses — aims  first  to  foster  good 
mutual  relations  among  men  by  re- 
moving injustice  and  creating  the 
noblest  feelings,  and  secondly,  to 
train  us  in  faith,  and  to  impart  cor- 
rect and  true  opinions  when  the  in- 
tellect is  suflSciently  developed. 


Husband:  "Dear,  will  you  please 
turn  off  the  radio?" 

Wife:  "It  isn't  on.  Now,  as  I  was 
saying.  .  .  ." 


Let  the  truth  and  right  by  which 
you  are  apparently  the  loser  be 
preferable  to  you  to  the  falsehood 
and  wrong  by  which  you  are  ap- 
parently the  gainer. 


"The  great  men  are  all  dead," 
she  said  with  evident  regret. 

"But  the  beautiful  women  are 
not,"  he  replied,  looking  earnestly 
at  her. 

"Of  course,"  she  added,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  "I  always  ex- 
cept present  company." 

"So  do  I,"  he  said. 


It  is  of  great  advantage  that  a 
man  should  know  his  station,  and 
not  erroneously  imagine  that  the 
whole  universe  exists  for  him  alone. 


Why  shouldest  thou  play  the 
hypocrite  with  thy  tongue?  Art 
thou  able  to  conceal  from  God 
what  is  deep  down  in  thy  heart? 
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Moral  conduct  is  a  preparation 
for  intellectual  progress,  and  only 
a  man  whose  character  is  pure,  calm, 
and  steadfast  can  attain  to  intellec- 
tual perfection — that  is,  acquire 
correct  conceptions. 


♦An  anthology  by  Lewis   Browne,  Ran- 
dom House,  New  York,  Used  by  permission. 


dedicated  the  land  as  "the  site  of  the  City  Little  Salt  Lake  as  long  as  the 
sun  shone  upon  it."  About  twenty  miles  away,  the  group  discovered  con- 
siderable iron  ore. 

The  following  year,  in  midwinter,  another  apostle,  George  A.  Smith, 
pushed  into  the  area  with  a  band  of  Iron  Missionaries. 

Shortly  after  Parowan's  founding,  Cedar  City  was  established  19 
miles  away,  by  "miners  and  manufacturers"  from  Wales,  England,  and 
Scotland.  Stock-raising,  rather  than  mining,  however,  became  their  prin- 
cipal occupation. 

Some  of  the  valiant  pioneers  in  the  history  of  the  Church  have  helped 
Cedar  City  and  Parowan  reach  their  present  stature.  Cedar  Fifth  Ward 
alone  today  enrolls  approximately  460  persons  in  its  Sunday  School. 

Indeed  Parowan  Stake  has  much  for  which  to  be  proud — its  history, 
its  present-day  surroundings,  and  its  faithful,  iron-willed  people. 

— ^Wendell  J.  Ashton 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 
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Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
Marion  G.  Merkley 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Melba   Glade 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Eva   May   Green 
Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel    Fletcher 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call   Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Col  ton 

A.  William  Lund 

Richard  E.   FoUand 
STANDARDS 
(Check-up  and   Follow-up) 

David  Lawrence   McKay 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

A,  Parley  Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 
ENLISTMENT 

J.  Holman  Waters 

Lucy  G.  Sperry 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Earl  J.  Glade 


Special  Committees 

Wendell   J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  f,  Ashton 
Antone  K.  Romney 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 

Howard  R,   Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.   Romney 
Eva  May  Green 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreitter 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 


Lowell  M.  Durham 
Florence  S.   Allen 
Beth    Hooper 

CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.  Monson, 

Book  of  Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin, 

Old  Testament 
Carl  F,  Eyring, 

New  Testament 
A.  William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don  B.  Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 


T 


CEDAR   FIRST   AND    FIFTH  WARD    MEETINGHOUSE 

'T^His  Ward  meetinghouse  in  Cedar  City  represents  much  of  the  life 
and  scenic  surroundings  of  that  busy  southern  Utah  center.  The 
exterior  walls  are  like  Joseph's  coat — of  many  colors.  The  richly  hued 
stones  in  them  have  been  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedar,  some  of  the 
bright  blue  pieces  coming  from  the  north  rim  of  the  Colorado  River 
canyon. 

Inside,  there  are  carpets  made  from  wool  produced  in  the  area,  and 
the  interior  walls  and  benches  are  of  native  red  cedar  (Utah  juniper)  from 
the  surrounding  hills.  Some  of  the  iron  in  the  hand-made  chandeliers  was 
mined  nearby. 

Iron  has  figured  prominently  in  the  history  of  Cedar  City  and  Paro- 
wan  Stake,  of  which  Cedar  First  and  Fifth  Wards  are  a  part.  During  the 
winter  of  1849-50,  Apostle  Parley  P.  Pratt  led  an  exploring  expedition 
into  what  is  now  Southern  Utah.  The  group  located  a  settlement  place  on 
Centre  Creek  early  in  1850,  there  built  a  "liberty  pole,"  and  Elder  Pratt 

— more  on  other  side 


